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ACROSS THE DEPTHS of the Pacific Ocean in one single 


section 3,467 nautical miles long, stretch two cables 
from Bamfield, on Vancouver Island in British 
Columbia, to Fanning Island near the Equator. These 
are the longest cables in the world. Yet they form only a 
very small part of the 150,000 nautical miles of 
submarine cable owned by the world’s biggest 
integrated system of overseas telegraphic communica- 
tions, Cable & Wireless Ltd. 

From Fanning the cable circuits continue to the Fiji 
Islands, New Zealand and Australia and connect with 
the network to Asia, Africa and the Americas, and to 
Europe. Between those places the cables go, while 


wireless circuits give extra and alternative coverage. 


Together they connect the units of the Commonwealth 


The Long Line 


under the Ocean 





and the Crown Colonies, and they extend to many 


foreign countries where the Company holds 
concessions, 

In 74 countries, Cable & Wireless Ltd. provides 
facilities for international messages to be sent in 
security and with all possible speed. A staff of nearly 
9,000 mans the offices and stations. Eight cable ships 
are on constant patrol to make repairs or replacements 
to the cables. 

Maintaining present standards and keeping ahead 
with new developments are obligations that are not 
made easier by the rising costs of labour and materials, 
The Company pursues its two-fold aim — reliable 
service to the telegraphing public, supremacy for 


Britain in international communications. 


Part of Britain’s Business . . . 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMIT 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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THE SECOND STRING 


ASHINGTON is as relieved that the Bermuda meeting 
is postponed as it is distressed at Sir Winston 
Churchill’s illness. It was convinced that the 
Vanguard was carrying the British Prime Minister 
to talk President Eisenhower into talking to Mr. Malenkov. 
And the Administration did not, at this stage, want to contem- 
plate such an idea. But when Sir Winston proposed a Little 
Bermuda, Mr. Dulles leapt to announce his happiness “ to sit 
down with his friends for informal discussions.” And there 
is now the strange spectacle of a meeting between Foreign 
Ministers, one of them new to the job, one of them not 
startlingly good at it, and one of them representing an emer- 
gency government, being regarded in London as a second-rate 
substitute and in Washington as a superior alternative. 

The British conceived the Bermuda meeting not merely, 
or primarily, as an overture to a meeting with Mr. Malenkov; 
they felt that the frozen stalemate, which had followed from 
Stalin’s policies, was thawing out, that this demanded a more 
fluid and by the same token a more co-ordinated policy from 
the West, and that President Eisenhower had so far declined 
to indicate what the outer limits of such a policy could 
be. If this was true when Sir Winston made his speech on 
foreign affairs, it received, in British eyes, proof positive from 
the recent events in Korea and Berlin. It was for a global 
review by persons in supreme authority that Britain wanted 
Bermuda, And it was just this that Washington seemed to 
want to avoid. Senator Taft wanted to avoid it because, with 
an obstinate consistency, he equates a fluid policy with a weak 
policy; the President himself, whose personal feelings in the 
matter are not clear, may have wanted to avoid it because 
of Senator Taft. Yet the extraordinary thing is that it is 
American, not British or German or French politicians who 
have, in the last few days, made the remarks most calculated 
to weaken the western impetus. Almost with one voice, 


Senator Wiley and Mr. Dulles have declared their belief that 
Russia’s empire is breaking up. If that is what their informa- 
tion really suggests, it is one more reason why nothing that can 
happen between the Foreign Ministers can in any sense replace 
a meeting between the heads of States. 

If a diplomatic initiative comes out of Washington, so much 
to the good. It is needed as much to fortify the allies as to ex- 
ploit the chinks that have been appearing in Moscow’s armour. 
But diplomacy is only an instrument. It may even be a boomer- 
ang unless those who are using it know what they want and how 
they may get it. Thus, there must still be a global review of 
the world situation, as soon as health will permit, by the Prime 
Ministers of France and Britain, and President Eisenhower. 


Germany on the Agenda 


It is arguable that West Germany too should send repre- 
sentatives to Washington. At all events, Mr. Dulles has now 
admitted that the possibility of a diplomatic move on German 


unity will form a central part of the discussions. And Dr. 
Adenauer is in an embarrassing position. In eight weeks’ 


time, he faces national elections in Western Germany. His 
main opponents, the Social Democrats, have taken the Berlin 
riots as a cue for an electoral programme based on a Four- 
Power conference for uniting Germany. Dr. Adenauer’s own 
policy has so far been based on two propositions—Russia has 
not agreed to conditions which would permit of a sovereign 
and representative all-German government; Western Germany 
should in the meantime seek freedom and strength for itself 
by joining the community of the Atlantic nations. But it is 
no longer quite so certain that Eastern Germany cannot, one 
day, also be free. Dr. Adenauer has recognised this; but 
the Social Democrats are out to exploit it. At the same time, 
if the Big Three are meeting, without formal reference to 
Bonn, to consider their attitude to the future of Germany, 
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Dr. Adenauer’s claim that he has won a sovereign place in 
their counsels for Western Germany is going to ring somewhat 
hollow. It may have been to reassure him that the Western 
Powers have reappointed their High Commissioners in West 
Germany as Ambassadors, and have announced that any future 
united Germany must be free to form its own alliances (in 
other words, to continue Dr. Adenauer’s policy). But it may 
take more than this to help Dr. Adenauer to broaden his policy 
to take account of the changing scene in Europe. Exactly how 
far and in what way that scene is changing remains obscure. 
On the one hand, Moscow has recalled its Ambassadors in 
the West “ for consultations.” Herr Grotewohl has announced 
his plan to “improve the living standards” of all classes 
in Eastern Germany. Resources are to be diverted from heavy 
industry to civilies © sing and consumption; workers are to get 
ensions; the curfew has ended and there 
s. On the other hand, General Dibrova 
mmunications between East and West 
ains; and the riots are dismissed as “a 
~oivsis attempt to seize power in the East which, 
nad it succeeded, would have been the beginning of a new 
world war.” The West has a lot to discuss. 


Waiting for Mr. Rhee 


Mr. Walter Robertson and President Syngman Rhee are, 
at the time of writing, still talking. Mr. Rhee threatened to 
withdraw his forces from the United Nations command. Then, 
uncertain, perhaps, of the loyalty of his own Commander in 
Chief, or disturbed by the 90,000 shells that the Chinese fired 
at him in a. single twenty-four hours, or impressed by Mr. 
Robertson’s threat to withdraw economic aid—for all or none 
of these reasons, he seemed to think better Of it. He implied 
that if the United States would give him the promise of 
a security guarantee before the truce was signed, he might 
go along with them quietly. Peking radio then denounced 
such a suggestion as “ tying American soldiers to the decrepit 
war chariot” of South Korea. Nobody took much notice, 
but Mr. Rhee, for one reason or another, thought better of 
it again. It is impossible, at this stage, to say how it will end. 
President Eisenhower is apparently determined that Mr. Rhee 
shall not involve him in an extended war with China, though 
he has not yet revealed just how tough, or how conciliatory he 
is prepared to be in order to avoid it. If it is true that Mr. 
Rhee has demanded and received a pledge that the United 
States would support him in the subsequent political con- 
ference, it suggests that the United States has been inclining 
more to conciliation than to toughness. But it may be as 
dangerous to delay dealing with the inconsistencies between 
a reasonable United Nations position and the position of Mr. 
Rhee, as to expose them and face them now. Meanwhile, 
it is still not clear what effect even the present suspense is 
having on the Chinese. General Clark has asked them to 
accept that he is not responsible for the prisoners’ escape 
and cannot recapture them. If the Communists accept this, they 
must want a truce in earnest and everything will turn on what 
impact Mr. Robertson can make on Mr. Rhee. If the Com- 
munists do not accept this position, or if they do not believe 
that America can control South Korea whatever Mr. Rhee 
may promise, or if Mr. Rhee finally refuses to promise any- 
thing which the allies can accept, then, and only then, is 
there a case for calling a meeting of the United Nations. 


Eminence Grise 


At first sight, M. Laniel’s success looks like one more proof 
that France does not like being governed. By 84 surplus votes, 
the Assembly embraced the ex-Minister of Posts as the next 
Prime Minister of France after rejecting two of the strongest 
politicians on the right and the left of centre, M. Reynaud 
and M. Mendés France. And the only positive assets that 
M. Laniel could offer were his resistance record, in 


contrast to M. Pinay, and his respect for the Assembly 
the Fourth Republic, 


of in contrast to most of his 
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higher-powered colleagues. But if M. Laniel is no 
Churchill, he may yet turn out to be an Attlee. After all, it 
is the undistinguished M. Queuille who holds the post-war 
record for French Prime Ministers. M. Laniel’s programme was 
vague, his manner bashful, and his emphasis on the transitional 
nature of his government. (The government automatically 
resigns when the new President is elected in the autumn.) But 
M. Laniel’s cabinet looks remarkably potent. It includes, for 
the first time, three ex-Gaullists. It has a strong representative 
of the left centre—M. Faure—as Minister of Finance, who may 
be expected to remind the conservative Prime Minister of the 
importance of labour in the French economy, who has 
denounced the present practice of inflationary short-term loans, 
who may well increase indirect taxation, and who is determined 
either to end or to transfer the financial burden of the war in 
Indo-China. Finally, there is the return of France’s elder and 


greater statesman, M. Paul Reynaud. M. Laniel was cautious | 


about the European Army as he was about everything else. 
M. Reynaud believes in it. He also believes that Britain should 
be more closely associated with it. If it is true that Sir Winston 
Churchill has recently been working towards this, M. Laniel’s 
ministry may yet be responsible for the rearmament of Western 
Germany. M. Reynaud also believes that an international 
settlement of Indo-China may be possible and should be tried. 


Perpetual Crisis 


The coal industry is like a weak man on a slippery slope 
who takes one step up and slides down two. Any hint 
of improvement is only too quickly followed by news of 
deterioration. There have been nearly ten thousand new 
recruits to the collieries since last year, and miners’ conditions 
of employment are better than they have ever been; and yet 
the industry is tottering once again on the edge of that ruin 
into which it could so easily drag all other industries, and 
the country as a whole, after it. When the executive com- 
mittee of the National Union of Mineworkers published its 
annual report last week it told of a meeting with the Coal 
Board on January 9th, at which the chairman of the Board 
gave warning that “the position was in fact so serious that 
nationalisation could be destroyed, and the industry could 
be so affected that it might never recover.” If the position 
was serious in January, it is deplorable in July. If man-power 
has been higher in the first few months of this year than 
in the corresponding period in 1952, so has consumption; 
while production and stocks are lower. If the miners do not 
help Britain by increased efforts in the next few months, 
heaven alone can do so should the weather be severe for any 
length of time next winter. In fact, the industry exists now 
in a state of perpetual crisis, and it has reached such a pass 
that an extra day’s holiday, for the Coronation, was almost 
enough to wreck it. What is going to happen as a result of 
the extra week’s holiday which the miners are to have for 
the first time this year? In this industry nationalisation is 
clearly seen to be on trial. What is wanted is harder work, 
a new attitude to work, a more widely diffused sense of 
responsibility. But improved material conditions and a wealth 
of exhortations from above are obviously not enough to bring 
them about. 


TV and the Archbishops 


When the Anglican archbishops raise their influential voices 
in praise of the B.B.C. and in condemnation of sponsored 
television, and argue as though the co-existence of public and 
commercial services were an impossibility, they should at least 
see to it that their arguments are sound. But what is one to 
think when the Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking of the 
B.B.C. (“ persons chosen as people who will handle the matter 
responsibly and skilfully ”), denies that it is a monopoly ? He 
calls it common sense, instead. Whether it is common sense 
or not, it is still a monopoly with all a monopoly’s concomitant 
dangers. And what is one to think when the Archbishop of 
York, writing in his monthly diocesan letter, makes it clear 
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that he believes that the B.B.C. is owned and controlled by the 
Government—and that he is perfectly happy in his 
misapprehension. If Dr. Fisher thinks that a monopoly can 
be disguised simply by calling it something else, and if Dr. 
Garbett is happy to imagine that the B.B.C. is already “ owned 
and controlled by the Government,” then clearly their advice 
is to be weighed very carefully indeed. Neither, in fact, brings 
one item of reasonable argument against the operation of 
commercial television within a strictly defined and sensible 
code. “ We shall be no worse off without it,” said Dr. Fisher 
at the Canterbury Diocesan Conference, a pronouncement 
which is at least well within the tradition of episcopal 
utterance on affairs of public interest. Dr. Garbett seems 
fo imagine that the programmes would inevitably be overladen 
with “ sex, murders, and violence ”—as if the advertisers who 
conduct themselves so respectably in their rented, and clearly 
differentiated, corners of the Press would suddenly turn into 
slavering corrupters of youth on the television screen. There 
isa reasonable discussion to be had over the rights and wrongs 
of commercial television, but it is impossible so long as its 
opponents insist on keeping the argument at the lowest level. 


The Scrag End 

Mr. Lloyd-George would not seem to have been particularly 
resourceful—-or, for that matter, faithful to his Party’s profes- 
sions—in his remedy for the temporary glut of butcher’s meat. 
One must accept his statement that imports will not be suffi- 
cient, after the peak of the home kill, to justify taking meat 
off the ration altogether. And it is nice to know that he hopes 
derationing “may be possible next year.” But is that any 
reason for not dealing with the present problem in a more 
radical way ? The truth of the matter is that the housewife, 
who is becoming wonderfully more discriminating, no longer 
wants the scrag end of mutton at the price which, under the 
present range of controlled prices, the butchers are compelled 
tocharge. Surely it would have been better for the consumers, 
and in the long run for the producers too, to have attempted 
to find a realistic price for unattractive meat than to tell the 
butchers to get rid of it, at the same price, off the ration. 
Since the ration is determined by price not quantity, cheaper 
meat would mean more meat per ration, so the effect would 
have been the same in terms of meat available to consumers. 
There is something slightly unpalatable, even anachronistic, 
about the suggestion that people will buy anything “ under 
the counter” even though the counter has been legitimised. 


The Town That Would Not Have a Pageant 


When dignity takes it into its head that dignity has been 
offended, and remonstrates, the laugh is far more likely to 
be on dignity than on the offender. If a small boy with a lively 
sense of the absurd knocks the top hat off a stout and morning- 
coated person, that is deplorable: but it is more deplorable 
still when the stout party pursues the small boy round 
Parliament Square and up the middle of Whitehall. In the 
now famous Abergavenny case Mr. L. du Garde Peach cannot 
even be called a deliberate offender, for until the Town Clerk 
of Abergavenny forbade the performance of Mr. Peach’s The 
Town That Would Have A Pageant, the author had never 
even heard of the place. The Town Clerk admits that the play 
isan excellent farce, but as the licensee of the borough theatre 
he will not have it, because “ Scene I depicts a meeting of a 
council committee and the dialogue is such as to cause ridicule 
to members of the council and the Town Clerk, and is 
derogatory to the dignity of office.” If everyone were so 
sensitive for his dignity as the the Town Clerk of Abergavenny, 
every comedy or farce between Aristophanes and Coward would 
have to go on the index double-quick. Then dignitaries of 
all sorts could breathe freely. Meanwhile the impartial 
Observer of the Abergavenny affair may well come to the 
conclusion that none is more destructive of dignity than the 
dignitary. But in the gale of laughter the Town Clerk of 
Abergavenny may take refuge in the thought that Plato at least 
would have sympathised. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT has aiready adjusted itself superficially 

to the fact of Sir Winston Churchill’s absence. The 

announcement from Downing Street last week-end that 
he had been ordered a complete rest caused a profound shock, 
and the Commons met on Monday anxious first to send Sir 
Winston the support of their sympathy. That remains. The 
quality and length of his service to the House have won for 
him the abiding respect and admiration of his fellow Mem- 
bers. But Parliament, like the Press, searches for something 
new each day. The week’s business would in any case have 
stopped Members from lingering morbidly over Sir Winston’s 
tiredness. Moreover Sir Winston himself has done his best 
from the tranquillity of his rest-cure to radiate evidence of 
his vitality—lunches with Lord Beaverbrook, Lord Camrose 
and Lord Cherwell, and dinner with Sir Norman Brook, the 
secretary to the Cabinet. (What a plot could have been hatched 
out of that visitors’ book in different circumstances!) The 
Lords were told on Tuesday by Lord Salisbury that the Prime 
Minister was in his usual good spirits and that the news of 
Mr. Eden was quite excellent. 

* * * * 


But politicians are by nature creatures of tomorrow. If 
a Prime Minister goes absent they are agog to know who will 
take his place (without in the least lessening their genuine 
regard for the absentee). To an Opposition in particular any 
circumstances that embarrass a Government are a political 
joy, especially when by-elections produce no victories. Thus 
Mr. Attlee on Monday pronounced the designation of Lord 
Salisbury as an “ assistant” to Sir Winston in foreign affairs 
as unsatisfactory. Sir Winston agreed before the day was out 
and raised Lord Salisbury to the rank of “acting Foreign 
Secretary.”” Conservatives no less than Labour and Liberal 
Members are now speculating on the extent to which Lord 
Salisbury can or will shift the emphasis of the Government’s 
foreign policy. He will certainly act prudently with Sir 
Winston close at hand and Mr. Eden (as Lord Salisbury him- 
self said) “expected back in his usual health and vigour.” 
Mr. Butler’s nomination as chairman of the Cabinet during 
Sir Winston’s absence has brought a new glow to the 
Chancellor’s cheeks, and as though to prove that a Prime 
Ministership is no defect in this Government, the long-awaited 
statement on television was promised for Thursday, and the 
Government counter-attacked Labour on_ school-building 
policy. In the education debate on Wednesday the Govern- 
ment retorted in effect that Labour had left things in a mess. 
And Mr. Butler answered Labour’s objection to the exclusion 
of the Minister of Education from the Cabinet by boasting that 
he himself “ was able to do some good work for education 
without being a member of the War Cabinet.” 

- * * * 


It has been an emotional. week in other respects. The 
Christie trial raised issues which have renewed the campaign 
for the suspension of the death penalty. Mr. Sydney Silverman 
tried on Wednesday to bring in a Bill for this purpose but was 
beaten by 256 votes to 195. The Government plan to amal- 
gamate the Ministries of Pensions and National Insurance, 
which was approved on Tuesday, aroused deep feeling. Mr. 
Simmons, who wound up for the Opposition, was carried far 
beyond his usual quietness by the fear that war pensioners 
would be less kindly treated under the new arrangement. “I 
am not ashamed to make an emotional appeal,” he said. 
“Tt was an emotional appeal to the finest instincts of the 
young men of my generation that led them into the army in 
World War I.” (Mr. Simmons served at Gallipoli and lost 
a leg on Vimy Ridge.) No one could have followed Mr. 
Simmons more effectively than the last Minister of Pensions, 
Mr. Heathcoat-Amory, a soldier of World War II. He made 
the case for the change—a good case supported by Members 
on both sides of the House—with obvious sincerity and with 
blazing disinterestedness politically speaking. J. F. B. 
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IDEAS AND TORIES 


several weeks’ rest in the © .untry is, for the most part, 
obvious to all. The nation has temporarily lost the full 
services of its greatest statesman at a time when he was not 
only leading the Government but also, through his insistence on 
carrying out his project for a Three-Power and then a Four- 
Power meeting, bidding fair to lead the world. The Cabinet 
must meet without the Prime Minister at a time when it has 
lost a Foreign Secretary through illness, and is uncertain of 
the continuous services of the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, Mr. Harold Macmillan, and the Lord Privy Seal, 
Mr Croankchank hoth of whom are physically rather less 
ll known. What is perhaps less generally 
iservative Party is deprived for the time 
ices of one of its leading intellectuals. 
y of Tories, the Prime Minister among 
them, to use ~ inteliectual ” as a sort of political swear-word for 
describing some of the more obstreperously voluble members 
of the Socialist left wing makes the application of that particu- 
lar word to Sir Winston Churchill himself appear a trifle odd. 
But need it be so? There is no obvious reason to be ashamed 
of brains, any more than there is any obvious reason why the 
Socialist members of the Bevanite or Keep Left factions should 
be called “ intellectuals” rather than “ emotionals.” 

However that may be, the fact still remains that one of the 
greatest contributions Sir Winston Churchill has made to the 
Conservative Party’s development in recent years has been the 
wearing down of the tradition that it was not necessary for 
Tories to think—that all they had to do was to trust Stanley 
Baldwin, or leave it to Neville Chamberlain. Sir Winston’s 
great energy, his ability to make the best of every talent he 
possesses, his sense of history, his vast experience and his early 
Liberalism have all combined to make him an intellectual force 
for good within the Conservative Party since he came to lead 
it. He has tended to put incompetents out of business and to 
pave the way for Conservative Ministers, like Mr. R. A. Butler 
and Lord Cherwell, whose outstanding claim to fame and office 
is mainly, indeed almost exclusively, their intellectual ability. 
But it is still not quite certain that the bad old Tory habits 
have been killed for ever. For Sir Winston is irreplaceable. 
There-is a danger that one day, when his political flair and 
emotional power are no longer at the service of the country, 
the Conservative Party may find itself at a loss for something 
to replace them. 

But this very fact should emphasise the need within the 
Conservative Party for an open acceptance of a body of ideas 
—as distinct from attitudes and prejudices—which will give 
it a strong backbone for the future. In the long run, ideas 
are more important than men. Sir Winston, the Tories’ main 
asset, is in the background for the time being. There is even 
speculation whether he will ever again be as furiously active 
and dominant at Westminster as he was during the weeks that 
preceded his sudden withdrawal to the country eight days ago. 
All other Ministers of the first rank, including Lord Salisbury, 
who is now taking a grip on the Foreign Office, are to some 
extent handicapped by physical ailments for the time being— 
except Mr. Butler. And he is the very personification of the 
Conservative Party’s situation. He is the intellectual par 
excellence, but he is not a popular figure. He has none of 
the Prime Minister’s colour. On the contrary when he makes 
the mistake, as he sometimes does, of trying to rise above 
his normally cool and unemphatic manner the result is acutely 
embarrassing to everybody, particularly his friends. But clear 
and rigorous thinking has carried Mr. Butler very close to the 


T= gap left by the departure of the Prime Minister for 


top. It might also serve to keep the Conservative Party ig 
the position of power which it. has lately achieved and in 
which such pointers as its sugcess in the Abingdon by-election 
tend to confirm it. But hard systematic thinking would have 
to be a habit throughout the party. And it is not often tha 
a system of ideas and principles has been drawn up by q 
party in power. Such things normally emerge as the weapons 
of opposition, which no doubt explains why the Labour Party 
is trying so hard to get its ideas straight at the moment. 

Yet there is no need for the Conservative Party to shirk 


an intellectual battle, even at this time. The intellectual pre- | 


tensions of the British Labour Party are, after all, rather thin, 
The phenomenon which is sometimes referred to as British 
Socialism is a curious mixture of Marxism, radicalism, 


dirigisme, liberalism and trade union conservatism, with each § 


disparate element serving to dilute and confuse rather than 
to strengthen the others. It simply does not stand up to close 
scrutiny. 

An example of this fact, within the particular field of 
foreign policy, has been presented in the Spectator last week 


and this. One of the ablest and most respected of the younger | 


Labour Members of Parliament, Mr. Denis Healey, who is 
acknowledged both inside and outside his own party to be 
an authority on foreign affairs, outlined in an article last week 
his views on the possibility of a Socialist foreign policy. His 
working definition of Socialism had as its main elements the 
respect for the human personality as the only temporal end in 


itself, the recognition of the brotherhood of man in the institu- | 


tions of society, and the subjection of the will to power and 
its material instruments to democratic control. The main 
troubles with this definition are first that it might be used as 
a definition of liberalism, always provided that the right shade 
of meaning is given to the question-begging term “demo- 
cratic,” and second that nothing corresponding to it exists, 
The second objection is very serious. For even if Socialism 
so defined could be taken as a guide to practical policy, or 
if (to go further into the realm of improbability) it could be 
applied in those relationships between varied national Govern- 
ments which constitute foreign affairs, we should still be faced 
with the fact that what the British Labour Party is avowedly 
and officially pursuing is not Socialism in this form at all, but 
something called the Mixed Economy, which is rather different. 
And if there is anything more difficult to invest with intel- 
lectual respectability than a Socialist Foreign Policy it is a 
Mixed Economy Foreign Policy. 

In the circumstances it is difficult not to agree with Mr. 
Brooman-White who, in an article replying to Mr. Healey on a 
later page of this issue, indicates that the introduction of the 
word “ Socialist” into the strictly practical world of foreign 
policy only serves to confuse the issue. And this, in view of the 
difficulty already mentioned, of sorting out the confusion in 
the doctrines of British Socialism in any field whatever, 
domestic or foreign, is exactly what one might have expected. 
Mr. Brooman-White has in fact been able to make a very good 
showing in the controversy without using any weapons more 
sharp and subtle than practical common sense, Sir Eyre 
Crowe’s familiar statement of the objectives of British foreign 
policy, and the argument that if possible foreign affairs should 
not be made the subject of a party quarrel. 

The only objection to this attitude is that it is not strikingly 
positive. That may not be a serious objection in the field of 


foreign affairs since most of what can be achieved at any one 
time depends on the opportunities which present themselves and 
which are largely determined not by the policies of the British 
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Government but by the behaviour of others—and notably at 
this time the Russians and the Americans. But lack of a 
sated and positive policy, or body of principles, or even (why 
shy at the word ?) doctrine, may be a handicap to the Conserva- 
tive Party in the next few years, which may be years of great 
difficulty and complexity in the economic field. It is here above 
all that Tories should not hesitate to be intellectuals. Mr. 
Butler has achieved a considerable measure of success in the 
past eighteen months by adopting the argument advanced 
almost unanimously by economists that a dangerous rigidity 
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and lopsidedness in the British economy could be righted 
allowing a degree of freedom to private business and indi- 
viduals and by taking a nicely calculated risk on the possibility 
that deflationary forces are at work in the economy as a 
whole. He can go further on these lines. The Government 
as a whole can maintain its successful record by thinking as 
hard as Mr. Butler thinks about every phase of policy. It 
can win at what has been too readily regarded in the past as 
the Socialists’ game—not by adopting their policies but by 
calling their “ intellectual ” bluff. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


WAS glad to see that Mr. Philpot, a young radiator 

welder, won the action in which, he sought reinstatement 

in the Birmingham and Midland Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Society. Sir Hartley Shawcross, who appeared for the society, 
criticised as inaccurate newspaper reports alleging that Philpot 
had been expelled for working too hard, and said that the £2 
of which he had been mulcted was not a fine but a contribution 
(of 40 per cent.) towards an enquiry into his case. The plaintiff 
contended that he had been told it was a fine, imposed because 
he was earning too much money. He tried to raise the matter 
first at the works meeting and then, as the rules prescribed, 
with the executive council of the union. Neither granted him 
a hearing, and he was sacked by his employer as a result of 
union intervention. Thereafter he made two attempts to state 
his case to the general council of the union; he was not allowed 
to speak on either occasion. His counsel said that Philpot 
believed himself to be as good a trades unionist as those who 
refused to hear him. | don’t know what the definition of a 
good trades unionist is, but it sounds to me as if the Birmingham 
and Midland Sheet Metal Workers’ Society is a somewhat 
illiberal body of men. 


Immortal Nuances 


“From now on we shall be able to stand on each other’s 
shoulders,” said the distinguished actor. He had been to see 
a demonstration of the latest type of panoramic film projected 
on to a curved screen, and what he meant was that this tech- 
nique should make it possible, by filming the actual performance 
of a play, to preserve for posterity an audience-eye view of that 
performance. If he was right, the effect on the annals of the 
theatre—which, apart from one or two reference books, are 
little more than a figure of speech—will be revolutionary. Actors 
and producers will be able to see and hear exactly how their 
predecessors tackled the big parts and the big scenes; and 
I suppose it is possible that at some future date a successful 
production of Hamlet or King Lear will be attended by satellite 
revivals in celluloid of earlier performances. As far as I can 
see, the only person not likely to benefit from this development 
(if it develops) is the conscientious dramatic critic, who will 
never be able to see an actor attempt a major réle without 
spending an afternoon in the projection-room checking up on 
the Giants of the Past. 


The Latest in Bottlenecks 


About nine months ago the War Office initiated a splendid 
economy measure in the shape of an order, applying to the 
Territorial as well as the Regular Army, and decreeing that 
nobody in a unit was to make a trunk call except the com- 
manding officer or the adjutant. A reminder that this 
order is in force has just been issued. It is not easy to 
think of any single measure which would do more to aggravate 
the difficulties of the average Territorial unit. Take the fairly 
representative case of an infantry battalion, with a strength 
of about 650 all ranks and six outlying drill-halls situated 
at an average distance of fifteen miles from battalion head- 
quarters, where there is a small, underpaid clerical staff to 
cope with a heavy and increasing volume of paper work. 
There is no clerical staff at the company drill-halls, each of 





which is manned, more or less permanently, by one regular 
N.C.O. and visited on two or three evenings a week by the 
company commander. When a skeleton staff scattered over 
a wide area has to artange the training and look after the 
equipment, documentation and pay of 650 part-time soldiers, 
a wide variety of problems automatically arises. Whether they 
are big problems or small problems, in about eight cases out 
of ten the quickest and surest way to solve them is to sort 
them out over the telephone. An extravagant alternative is 
to get into a vehicle and motor thirty miles; or of course you 
can in theory write a letter and wait for the answer. So funda- 
mental is the need for day-to-day intercommunication by tele- 
phone in most T.A. units that a serious attempt to enforce 
this restriction or its use would merely lead to an arrangement 
whereby the adjutant rang everybody up at a fixed time every 
day in case they wanted to speak to anyone at battalion head- 
quarters. This would be unlikely to effect an economy. 


A New Artery for Asia 


Plans for a direct rail link between Moscow and Peking 
are, according to the Russian authorities, “nearing com- 
pletion.” I find it astonishing that this project should be no 
further advanced. The distance between the two capitals is 
some 3,000 miles, but only about six hundred miles of 
new line needs to be built in order to connect them by rail. 
The obvious route, which is almost certain to be followed, 
would be from the railhead at Kalgan to Urga or Ulen Bator, 
now connected with the Trans-Siberian by a branch line run- 
ning south from Verkhne Udinsk. It is claimed that the new 
route will shorten the Moscow-Peking run from fourteen days 
to nine (this timing must refer, of course, only to express 
trains). Russo-Chinese plans for the industrialisation of China 
are not much better than pipe-dreams until the U.S.S.R. can 
get into the country the capital equipment which China 
formerly imported by sea, and one would have expected 
urgent steps to be taken to double-bank the single railway 
link through Manchuria, which is complicated by a change 
of gauge where the Trans-Siberian joins the former Chinese 
Eastern Railway. It seems odd that a project of such funda- 
mental importance to the structure of Russo-Chinese relations 
should mature at such a sluggish pace. 


Tranche de Vie 

They had every appearance of respectability, and they walked 
into the place with a firm, confident tread. But each, when 
he reached the counter, fished out of his pocket a small, flat 
package, and as he did so a touch of embarrassment, almost 
of furtiveness, came into his manner. His voice when he spoke 
to the attendant was low. It was with an air of apology, as 
though he wished to dissociate himself from the transaction, 
that he unwrapped the package; there was a chink and 
a glitter as its contents were laid upon the counter.... A 
perceptive benign observer, standing a little way off, might well 
have deduced that these outwardly impeccable gentlemen were 
engaged in some shameful or illicit traffic; only if his under- 
standing of the English was profound might he have guessed 
that they were arranging for a Coronation Medal to be added 
to the bar on which miniature decorations are worn with 
evening dress. STRIX 
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Three Travel Pieces 


I—Liguria 
By JENNY NICHOLSON 


¢¢ FF AND without trees, sea without fish, women without 
hearts, men without honour.” Liguria—that moun- 
tainous sliver of Italy which lies along the Mediter- 

ranean between the South of France and Tuscany—does not 
bother to deny its ancient reputation. Why should she? She 
is favourite at the courts of Cook’s and the American Express. 
More travellers fall in love with her luxuriant Riviera every 
season. Few of them ever become so intimate with her that 
they ! rt ‘renness of her alpine hinterland which rises 
wers of cascading flowers, the drowsy scent 


the sea—from the holiday-scape which out- 
ds. 
lom included in the Grand Tour. The 


igual: cups, as adamantly infertile, as remote from comfort 
then as they are now and as they have always been, were (and 
still are) intersected by precipitous mule tracks, and are still 
as Walpole described the Dolomites: “Gothic and incon- 
venient.” But the Gothic revival brought ruins into fashion and 
romantics like Shelley and Leigh Hunt went roaming along the 
Ligurian coast. Shelley came to live at Lerici, in sight of 
which he was drowned. 

Led by the English and closely followed by the Germans, 
hardy travellers began to find beauty in the Ligurian villages. 
Portofino, which interested Pliny the Elder only because of 
its “abundance of eponymous dolphins,” but was _ finally 
recognised in our time by King Victor Emmanuel as “the 
brightest jewel in my crown,” was discovered by an English 
parson, a Mr. Settle, who fell upon it—multi-coloured fisher- 
houses horseshoeing a tiny harbour at the foot of the mountain- 
ous peninsula—during an eccentrically long Sunday walk from 
Genoa in 1860. He told his friends about it and they came 
by yacht and mule to buy up its pretty hectares. Most of 
it has remained obstinately in English hands ever since. 

When sea-bathing and country life, views and picnics came 
into fashion, English tourists with bathing dresses and sketch- 
books began to penetrate Liguria by the diligence-full, and the 
Ligurians began reservedly to accommodate them. A Genoese 
architect studded the coast with neo-Florentine villas of un- 
rivalled ugliness and elaboration, and a more convenient 
carriage road was engineered for the foolish foreigner who came 
for enjoyment to this stretch of nowhere on which the Ligurians 
themselves lived only by an austere habit which had been going 
on since the Etruscans and was difficult to break. In the early 
part of this century a railway was added. And since the last 
war the carriageway has been re-broadened into a main artery 
between France and the leg of Italy, which has transformed Sir 
Max Beerbohm’s peaceful villa outside Rapallo into an inferno 
that might be a home intersected by the Inner Circle. It was 
undoubtedly the scenery like a Mediterranean Wales and the 
fine climate for flowers which first magnetised the English to 
Liguria. But it was the uncompromising detachment of the 
place and its people that cemented the admiration. Ligurians 
with instinctive obstinacy hold tenaciously to their own life— 
keep strangers and their opinions apart. Because the English 
recognised them as a dour breed driven by the poorness of 
their soil to fare from the sea—to pirate, wreck, navigate, and 
(but only incidentally) to fish—admired them for their diligence 
and toughness, and respected their need to mind their own 
business, the Ligurian suspicion was gradually part-dispelled 
and a mutual admiration engendered. 

The Earl of Caernarvon, who bought a large strip of the 
Portofino hillside, after a visit there on his honeymoon, could 
have built a house of local stone, plastered and colour-washed : 
he could have built a long, low white Mediterranean house with 
pergolas and patios and colonnades. He could even have 


ordered a Palladian villa which would have at least been 
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Italian; or he might have built a marble palace quite cheaply, 
for Carrara is only fifty miles away. But what he did was to 
import, at immense expense, Portland stone from England. He 
even imported English bricks because he considered they were 
probably more trustworthy. And with this material he built a 
bay-windowed mansion to match those that successful stock- 
brokers were building simultaneously in Torquay and St. John’s 
Wood. It was a lavish and rather eccentric thing to do. And 
the Ligurians, being a people with so little imagination that 
Colombus could get no support from his home city of Genoa 
for his voyages of discovery (presumably if he had, all South 
America would today be speaking Genoese and not Spanish), 
they were intrigued by English eccentricity. 

There were marty English ladies whom they described as 
squilibrata, but delighted in any manifestation of this “ off- 
equilibrium,” such as the story of the Duchess of Leeds and 
the iron tree. The Duchess, living only for beauty, was dis- 
gusted when an ugly villa rose at the bottom of her garden to 
spoil the view. Being fairly deaf and unlikely to suffer herself, 
she constructed to hide the villa a large tree of cement from 
the branches of which depended iron. leaves, so that when the 
wind passed through them they clanged like all the trams of 
Florence. 

The English tradition in Liguria grew. They moved into 
ruined forts and castles, built austere little English churches, 
persauded the local grocers to stock Lipton’s tea, made gardens. 
All along the Costa dei Fiori—from San Remo on past Alassio 

you can see the influence of people like the Hanburys who 
introduced the flower tradition. Kilometres of carnations and 
cacti and gardenias and camellias show that what began as an 
English reflex action has been turned to financial account— 
brought a flowering trade to the poverty-stricken Ligurians and 
made San Remo synonymous with Flowers. The Hanbury 
gardens at La Mortala, a few kilometres on the Italian side of 
the frontier, are sensationally beautiful and open to the public. 
The English even introduced cricket to Genoa and Genoa’s 
football club was called, in English, “ The Genoa Cricket and 
Football Club.” And Genova’s team is always spelt the English 
way—without the “ v.” 

The great days of the Anglo-Italiag relationship in Liguria 
are probably over. Nevertheless, some ties remain, indestruct- 
ible by time or money, and one of them is St. George. That 
indefatigable relic-hunter, the Empress Helena, acquired in the 
Holy Land what was said to be the skull of St. George, and 
sent it to Rome. But nine centuries later the Ligurian con- 
tingent of the Crusaders’ Army left their inscription on the 
Holy Sepulchre: Praepotens Genuensium Praesidium, and bore 
away the bones of St. George from their burial place at Jaffa. 
They rehoused him in a tiny chapel on the narrow, rocky 
isthmus of Portofino where most of him remains today. The 
First Superb Republic of Genoa adopted his flag, the red cross 
on the white ground—and when Europe’s first bank was 
founded in Genoa it automatically took the name, “ The Bank 
of the Peers of St. George.” When England bought the bank 
she also inherited the patron, the flag and the accounts of the 
bank which were kept—and still are—in LSD (Lire Soldi and 
Danari). In 1342 a Council of Oxford proclaimed St. George 
officially England’s patron saint. Although, following his entry 
into Europe, St. George started his great career of patronage 
and there was a great demand for his relics, so that odd bones 
were ceded to Portugal and Barcelona and Venice and Belgium 
and even to Pirano in the Yugoslav zone of the Free Territory 
of Trieste, where, in a tiny church above the sea, there is a 
fibia and one of his teeth, the biggest collection remains at 
Portofino. For seven and a half centuries he has been more 
than just a golden reliquary of bones to the Portofinesi. He 
is a permanent inhabitant of Portofino who has saved them 
from famine, tempests, pestilence and floods. In 1500, when 
most of Liguria was dying from starvation, Saint George caused 
two laden grain ships to be washed into the tiny harbour. In 
the plague of 1696 the Portofinesi remained conspicuously 
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healthy. In the Chapel there is a votive offering to the Saint 
from Mrs. Evelyn Waugh who when a girl was miraculously 
saved by him after a terrible fall down the rocks from which 
the doctor said she could not recover. 

The guide books only leave the main road to escort one on 
the obvious excursions—to the Tombs of the Dorias at San 
Fruttuosa, where the only inn charges monopoly prices and 
trippers leave picnic paper about, or to Monte Allegro, above 
Rapallo, where there is a shrine to a miraculous virgin encrusted 
with offerings. But a pebble-throw from the main road the 
guide books leave you on your own. You can walk for days 
in the Ligurian Alps in total tranquillity. The weaving mule 
tracks lead to rich valleys, arcadian hamlets and isolated shrines. 
You can lodge with a priest, pitch your tent among the madonna 
lilies under the olive trees, see an Alpine fastness through the 
transparent cherry. 

The furbo traveller bound for Liguria should buy the latest 
edition of the Annuario degli Alberghi d'Italia, which lists the 
official prices for all hotels, pensions and restaurants and pro- 
tects him from the pirating instincts of the Ligurians. But 
the English traveller who enjoys the national characteristic of 
being a discovery-snob can ignore the obvious, need not recoil 
from Liguria’s twentieth-century reputation as a good pull-up 
for film stars, diabetic colonels, Italian, Swiss and Belgian 
industrial millionaires; and can with minimum knowledge of 
the language eat, drink, make merry and lodge where prices are 
still a matter for face value and bargains are struck with 
merchants of Genoa, artisans of Chiavari, farmers of the 
Ligurian Alps, on a basis of mutual respect. It would be in 
the best English tradition. 


II—By the Dordogne 


By FREDA WHITE 


OVERS of France must be river-lovers. Rivers are her 
[ chief beauty and her very life. Each of them has 
nourished, upon its water, soil, and sun, a different 
civilisation, so that river-addicts have their favourites. Let 
others seek the conquering Seine, the classic Rh6ne, the 
princely Loire. I shall return to the Dordogne, loved with 
the passion of a late finding. 

From its source in the Monts Dore to the Atlantic, the 
Dordogne runs three hundred miles; and with its system of 
tributaries it falls into three divisions. In the Auvergne and 
Limousin they flow through ancient volcanic hills. Then they 
reach the Causses, the limestone belt that was once a 
sea-bed. Last they quieten to a level course between mild 
vine-grown slopes to the sea. 

The mountainous country of the upper river has the Monts 
Dore and the Cantal range. . The spas of Mont-Dore and 
la Bourboule are too crowded for my taste, but the hills are 
good walking—especially the great jagged crater of the Cantal, 
if only it were not rather poor in places to stay. There are 
old towns to see, like Ussel in the Limousin Montagne, 
or Mauriac and Salers in Auvergne. Salers is like Solomon’s 
love, black but comely, for its towered Renaissance houses 
are carved from volcanic tufa. The river-gorges are dominated 
by legendary ruined keeps, such as Ventadour and the Tours 
de Merle. But the gorges of the Dordogne itself, from Bort- 
les-Orgues to Argentat, have been deformed by hydro-electric 
barrages, and much of their beauty is lost for ever. 

The limestone plateau of the Causses cracked under the 
volcanic stresses that made modern Europe. The faults are 
narrow canyons where they join the Central Massif, but their 
perpendicular cliffs stand wider apart as they sink towards the 
West. Between them the rivers meander in curves or 
cingles from one cliff to the other. Rain on the Causses 


sinks down through the porous limestone to burst in strong 
cold springs at the level of the river-beds, and keeps the 
Streams clear as glass. 

To enjoy it all you must have a car or a bicycle. The roads 
are excellent. 


But the trains, except on the Paris-Toulouse 
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line, are almost non-existent. And the buses madden the 
visitor with unjust resentment of their rule of serving the 
farmers by bringing them in to market at the hour when he 
wants to go out to the castle he has set his heart upon. The 
train-traveller need not despair, however. He can choose a 
centre such as Sarlat, Beynac, Domme, Souillac, Martel, 
Beaulieu, and range around it. 

This region too, holds the great wonder of the Dordogne, 
the painted cave of Lascaux. The Causses are riddled with 
caves, some of them like Padirac, organised as sights. But 
it is the shelters of prehistoric man, carved or painted with 
beasts, that draw the studious traveller; and the les Eyzies 
group, familiar to pre-historians, are far surpassed by Lascaux. 

After the astonishment of Lascaux, there are other delights. 
“Through what wild centuries roves back the rose?” Till 
mid-June the flowers of this country are a changing miracle. 
Even the buildings are old enough for most of us. They grow 
out of the rock of which they are made like natural things. 
Is your choice Romanesque ? There are the great abbeys 
of Souillac and Beaulieu with its carven door. Or scores of 
village churches with domed roofs that recall Byzantium. Or 
Angevin fortified churches, notable in the fortress towns, the 
bastides, built by the kings of England and Acquitaine to 
hold the line against the Capets. 

The little cities are honey-walled and red-roofed. I list 
Brant6éme, Sarlat, Domme, Turenne, Collonges, Martel, because 
I love them; but each stranger must find his own. My passion 
for castles is unfashionable, but shameless. In most lands 
they are like mushrooms, never plentiful enough. Here at 
last there are too many to reckon. This broken country of 
little valleys meant small demesnes and small nobles. They 
fought with each other; they fought for and against the 
Plantagenets and the Capets; fighting was their pride and 
joy. And they all built castles to fight from. Some of the great 
keeps of the Hundred Years’ War remain; Bourdeilles on the 
Dronne, Beynac, Castelnaud, Montfort glowering at each 
other across the Dordogne. But most of the castles date 
from the Renaissance, when the seigneurs built them for 
show and pleasure, with turrets merely to contain stairs, and 
windows with elaborate carved gables. Such are the series 
strung on the Vézére; Mirandes, now owned by Josephine 
Baker, and Montal, the choicest of them all. Those pleasure- 
castles were never built for war, yet they were used for it. 
The Wars of Religion rent this country from end to end, and 
set town against town, castle against castle. If you read 
Froissart for his accounts of the wars of Edward III here, 
you read Sully for Henri de Navarre, and Monluc, the brutal 
Catholic leader who wrote his Commentaires to glorify 
massacre as much as the valour of “ the most bellicose nobility 
on earth” as he called the Gascon lords. Yet the ravaged 
cities grew again; and hundreds of the castles, considerably 
patched, are still inhabited; some of them even by the descen- 
dants of these same bellicose seigneurs. 

Since the Revolution, however, it is not the seigneurs who 
matter in the South-West, but the propriétaires, the peasant 
land-owners who till the acres where their ancestors were serfs 
long ago. They are rarely large farmers, in our sense, but 
they are free-holders. It is their meticulous cultivation that 
raises the crops and the fruit-trees and the vines. It is their 
houses, usually of great beauty, that make the villages of 
Périgord and Quercy so dignified. They are a great people. 

There are castles too, and old churches, in the lower 
Dordogne reaches from Tremolat to the sea. Some will look 
fondly at the only remaining tower of Montaigne’s castle. 
But the most interesting place in that part is St.-Emilion; and 
not only for its famous wines. It has old churches, one hewn 
from a cave, queer and unbeautiful; old houses within the 
walls, and renowned vineyards right up to them; and a 
mediaeval fortress called the Chdteau du Roi, with no 
mention that the king was Henry i of England. The visitor 
who chooses from the ample wine-lists of Dordogne inns may 
rightly remember that the whole region of Bordeaux wines 
owed its profitable trade to that early union of England and 
Acquitaine. 
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Wines: I am unworthy to write of them, except to say 
that of the Dordogne wines Monbazillac, grown round a fine 
castle, ranks high. The “little hill-side wines ” of the country 
are often very pleasant, and they are cheap. I only found 
one—a rather dear Vieux Cahors—rough and fiery. As for 
food, I have no space, save to say that it is usually very good; 
Périgourdin cookery is one of the great schools of French 
gourmandise. Eat pdté de foie gras once at least; and 
omelette aux truffes often. Inns are plentiful, but you must 
engage months beforehand to get in between mid-June and 
mid-August, for they are crowded then by discriminating 
French holiday-makers, especially anglers. They are not dear, 
except the few luxury hotels frequented by rich French and 
foreign people. But best go for spring and the flowers, or 
autumn and the vintage. Sanitation is, with honourable ex- 
ceptions, but so-so. Beds are clean and comfortable. 

You may go for the buildings, or for the people—packed 
with character that varies between the sharp Auvergnat and 
the Gascon as gay and stimulating as his wine. Or for the 
rivers; the gentle Dronne, the silent Vézére between its haunted 
cliffs, the tumbling Corréze. Or the Dordogne, wide and 
sinuous, wild in the gorges, rippling over the white pebbles 
of the cingles between tall poplars; a river to dream of. Greet 
it for me and tell it that I am coming back soon. 


IlI—The Pilots of 
Alltancorran 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


N the quay at Alltancorran, in Donegal, there was a 
mountain of sea-tangle, dark-brown and dry, and its 


steadily mounting presence was the cause of some 
excitement. For a steamer was coming from the Clyde round 
Bloody Foreland to ship the wrack, and a steamer meant new 
faces in the bars, new feet at the dancing, an illusion of life 
continuing to the moribund port. 

There are long quays at Alltancorran, and a dredged channel 
out across the shallow bay to the deep water between the 
islands, but the herring industry went into decline thirty-odd 
years ago, and the port quickly dwindled into its earlier status 
as metropolis of the archipelago. Now the deep sleep of 
modern Ireland lies like a moist blanket over sea and turf and 
rock, and there is a stirring only on Saturdays, when the yawls, 
flats, curraghs and all come in from the islands, and formidable 
loads of whiskey and stout are taken on in the snugs, and 
the bold black-haired boys are saved from drowning only 
by the saint who has the drunken in his special charge. 

When I went out first to Coninish it was a Saturday 
afternoon, and a strong wind was blowing rain in from the 
west. Looking for a passage, I came on a man sitting on a 
bollard beside a big white fishing boat, and I asked him if he 
could put me ashore on Coninish. He rose to his feet, clasped 
me round the neck, called me brother, and staggered off to the 
booze. His fellow-mariners were supine in the bottom of 
the boat. 

“ Boys, oh boys,” said Aloysius, who ferried me out in the 
end, “ but wait till you see the town when the big steamer 
comes in for the seaweed there.” 

On Coninish all the small talk was about the big ship from 
the Clyde, and when she would arrive, and how long she would 
stay, and the great pleasure would be in it over on the 
mainland. As the days went damply by, the fever of anticipa- 
tion grew, and the hill of wrack went on mounting on the quay 
at Alltancorran as lorries rattled up with last-minute loads 
collected from townships along the ragged coast. 

“Do you know, now,” said Aloysius, as we stood together 
on the one small hill of Coninish and looked towards the main- 
land, huddled under Errigal and Muckish, “ that they’ll be 
making silk stockings for ladies and jelly-puddings and pipe 
tobacco out of that wild pile of trash on the quay ?” 


He turned on his heel and looked north into the queasy grey 
of the ocean. 

“Here now,” he said, giving me the old raggety glass he 
carried always, “do you take a squint and tell me can you 
see her.” 

The horizon was an unsullied line between two greys. 

“ Ach,” said Aloysius, spitting, and thumping his thigh, “ the 
Lord knows where she is.” 

But did nobody else know ? 

In the west of Ireland one does not know things as one 
knows them elsewhere. In the matter of feeling, the Gaelic 
Irish are harshly precise and without sentimentality, but when 
it comes to knowing, one pleases oneself, or, more devilishly, 
one’s interrogator. Ach, sure a bus goes from Ballymore to 
Ballybeg if you want it so, and the devil a small damn does 
it matter if neither Ballymore nor Ballybeg has since the 
beginning of creation seen a single bus. And so I was a great 
trial to Aloysius and to young Mickey and to all the others of 
Coninish over the ship from the Clyde. Weeks passed, and 
every time I asked, “ When will she be here?” they said, 
“ Ach, she’ll be in on the evening tide.” 

But she never came. 

One day, though, when I was smoking a cigarette after 
breakfast at the door of my rented cottage and thinking 
(reluctantly, for the tides rip through the channels and I am 
a poor enough hand with the oars) of rowing to Alltancorran 
to replenish my stock of mutton and stout, it struck me that 
there was a queer lot of boats about on the seaways. So I 
climbed up the hill to Aloysius. “ She’s coming sure,” he said. 

How did he know? I was brusquely asked could I not see 
for myself the teeming life was in it round abott, with 
all the O’Donnells’ boats and all the Boyles’ boats putting 
to sea. 

“ But who is it knows when she is coming? ” 

“It’s the lighthousemen out on the head of Inishmore with 
their wireless and all, but they’re the tight crew, though, and 
they wouldn’t tell any man but Big Charlie, and he’d try to 
slip away by himself before dawn this morning; but the whole 
world would have their eyes on him, and as soon as they 
heard the big new engine at it that he had fitted at Moville 
they’d be out themselves and away.” 

He waved over the channels. 

“ Boys, oh boys,” he said, “ and there’s the last of the lazy 
ones, and damn the hope they have against Big Charlie.” 

He handed me his glass. “Look away north out to sea,” 
he said, “ and you'll maybe see them coming up to the steamer.” 

In the dull circle of the glass I could see the flotilla strung 
out across the ocean, and I thought it a wonderful thing that 
the small townships could send out for joy, so far into the 
heavy swell, such a seaborne committee of welcome. But 
there was still no sign of the steamer lifting herself over the 
horizon, and that evening all the boats came puttering home, 
Big Charlie’s deep-throated diesel leading the chorus. 

This going and coming went on for four days, but 
then there was a diversion, when three Breton lobster-boats 
put in to the anchorage in the lee of Inishmore. A tricky 
family went out in a flat and tried to diddle the leather-faced 
Bretons with rotten potatoes, but they had the lot tipped out 
on their heads for their trouble. So the world had to go and 
look at the bold Frenchmen, on the offchance, too, of getting a 
feed of red wine. They were a dour lot, though, the Frenchies, 
and hadn’t the one word of English or Irish among them, except 
a rude phrase they tried out on Theresa the merchant’s daughter 
—with no luck. 

But on the fifth day the word went round that the light- 
housemen had given it out for Gospel truth that the great 
steamer from the Clyde was off Lough Swilly, and a man who 
had promised to take me out with him went off without me 
because I had called out to him when he was in the company 
of Big Charlie on the strand. He was angry with me for 
mentioning the contract: his boat was the next most powerful 
to Big Charlie’s and he had been letting on that he had no 
intention of sailing for the steamer that day at all. Now I 
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had spoilt his game and he had sailed away in a paddy towards 
Tory, with only his brother beside him. 

So I passed the day on the hill-top with Aloysius, who 
corrected my romantic notion that they were racing out to the 
horizon for the love of it only. ; 

“Do you not know it’s the five pounds itself they’re after ? ” 

“What five pounds? ” 

“The five pounds,” he said patiently, “ that the boy wins 
for himself who gets the piloting of her through the islands 
jnto Alltancorran.” 

“Do you tell me,” said I, when I had digested this, “ that 
they've spent the best part of a week sailing after five pounds? ” 

“Sure, it’s a pocketful of money,” said Aloysius. 

“But will they not have spent it and more on petrol and 
paraffin and diesel oil by the time all’s done ? ” 

“Isn't it a proper expense? ” he demanded, nettled. 
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No propriety of econointes here, but what plain and primitive 
joy as the boys went plunging to sea day after day for the 
great steamer that was never coming ! 

Yet she did come the next morning, Big Charlie on the 
bridge, when I was still asleep. The south-westerly blew up 
that day and for a week kept me from the mainland, so that I[ 
never had a chance to join in the melodious riots at 
Alltancorran. And she slipped out again on the Monday 
before | was up. So I had to take old Aloysius’ word for 
it that she was a rare ocean-going steamer with a great 
rake on her. 

“No matter,” said Aloysius; “wait till you see the fun 
when Big Charlie gets the spending of his five pounds.” 

And that was a great night in Julia Boyle’s. 

“ But wait,” said Big Charlie’ in his pride, “till you see the 
fun next year.” 





Foreign Policy Without 
Labels 


By R. BROOMAN-WHITE, M.P. 


Mr. Brooman-White writes in reply to an article entitled 
“Can There Be a Socialist Foreign Policy ?”’ by Denis Healey, 
which was published in last week's Spectator. Mr. Healey is 
Labour Member of Parliament for South East Leeds. Mr. 
Brooman-White is the Conservative Member for Rutherglen. 


HEN a new Government comes to office, its Ministers 
find considerable scope for changes in policy towards 
the varying interests of the various sections of the 
community. Priorities can be readjusted; innovations can be 
made. But when the Government turns to consider the interests 
of the nation in its relations with other nations, they find, on 
the contrary, that there is very little margin for change, and 
few alternative lines of approach to any of the major problems. 

The main objectives of our foreign policy do not vary. 
Perhaps the clearest and best known statement of them was 
made in Sir Eyre Crowe’s classic memorandum, which pointed 
out that Britain always seeks to do two things: to maintain 
the freedom of her communications across the seas, and to 
prevent any single foreign power from dominating the conti- 
nent of Europe. These aims, imposed by our island position, 
have not been altered even by such major changes as the 
development of air power; they certainly transcend any minor 
differences of Party political opinion. 

Continuity of aim does not, of course, entail continuity of 
method—far from it. In pursuit of her constant objectives 
Britain has at various times supported Prussia against France, 
France against Prussia, and so on. But Mr. Healey cannot 
claim that such changes have ever had any deep significance 
from the point of view of Party politics. They have been 
caused by circumstances abroad, and have derived little from 
the political leanings of the Government of the day—any more 
than political affinities at present have any effect on our 
relations with Yugoslavia. Nor are the changes due to 
fickleness of friendship, as other countries often and under- 
standably think. They are no more than the tacking necessary 
to keep on the same unvarying course. This is the counter 
to any claims, such as those made by Mr. Healey, that one 
particular Party is likely to be either more meral or less 
moral than another in its conduct of Britain’s foreign affairs 
—it is either successful or less successful, that is all. 

No politician of any substance in this country today 
questions the wisdom of a policy based on the principles of 
the United Nations, and buttressed on the one side by NATO, 
on the other by the highest degree of European unity that can 
in practice be achieved. There is no other way of preventing 
the predominance of Russia in the short run, or of achieving 
a more stable and enlightened world order in the longer term. 
No question of morality versus self-interest arises; both lie on 
the same path. 

Mr. Healey is, therefore, being rather less than reasonable 


when he claims for Socialism some special and exclusive 
interest in “establishing some control over national power 
to modify power politics at least sufficiently to reduce the 
danger of a Third World War.” All he means by this is that 
a Socialist Government would energetically pursue such ends 
through UNO, NATO, and kindred means. So should 
any Government. Ethically, it is what they ought to do; 
practically, it is what they are bound to do. It is, in fact, 
what the present Government are doing. 

There have, of course, in the past been lines of thought 
about foreign affairs that could be labelled as specifically 
“ Socialist,” but they have never appeared in the field of practice. 
They do not flourish except in the carefree climate of opposition, 
or the only slightly less inhibited atmosphere to be found on 
some of the back-benches. Before the war, pacifism and 
internationalism were the themes, while during the early days 
of the post-war Labour Government, a considerabie section 
of the Party advocated a Socialist “ Third Force” to hold a 
precarious balance between Communist Russia and capitalist 
America. Those were the days of the “Keep Left” and 
“ Cards on the Table ” controversies within the Socialist ranks. 
It was to Ernest Bevin’s credit that such polemics did not 
impede the progress of diplomacy. As Mr. Healey rightly 
says: “The practice of Labour Ministers has had to make 
good the deficiencies of Labour theorists.” 

For the rest, Mr. Healey pleads that his defence of the idea 
that there is a distinctive “Socialist” approach to foreign 
affairs should not be “ vitiated by too superficial a definition 
of Socialism.” So be it. The Conservatives, he maintains, 
are too cynical, the Liberals too starry-eyed. In his opinion, 
like that of Goldilocks on the third plate of porridge, 
Socialism has got it “ just right.” The one specific illustration 
put forward to support this view cannot, however, pass without 
question. Mr. Healey not only claims that Ernest Bevin’s 
achievements were examples of a particularly “ Socialist” 
approach to foreign policy, but continues with the remarkable 
assertion that “ Sir Winston Churchill has never shown much 
understanding ” for the concept of an Atlantic Community. 
Even here one hesitates to press the reply too far. It is 
invidious to draw distinctions and opportion credit between 
the two major architects of our post-war foreign policy. 
Perhaps the simplest answer is that it would be foolish to 
suggest that Fulton, the Hague, or Sir Winston’s other speeches 
which first voiced the new concepts of Atlantic and European 
union, were the outcome of any exclusively “ Conservative ” 
pattern of thought; but it is surely equally foolish to claim that 
there was anything especially “ Socialist” about Bevin’s great 
successes, such as the Brussels Treaty, or the prompt diplomatic 
response to the Marshall proposals. tas 

In some respects, Bevin may have been unduly hesitant in his 
approach to the problems of a closer integration of Europe. 
Mr. Healey now criticises Sir Winston for being unduly hesitant 
in his approach to the problems of the Atlantic community. 
There is even a suggestion that we are being too self-centred 
in our dealings with the United States—the experience of being 
castigated on that cheek for a change will be a novel, and 
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thaps not unwelcome, sensation for the present Government. 
ft is, however, a dangerous over-simplification for Mr. Healey 
to argue that Bevin’s “ reluctance to commit Britain more deeply 
to a European union” was justified by the fear that, if such 
a union were effectively established, there might be an American 
withdrawal from the continent. To begin with, the Americans 
want closer European union in one form or another. Disillu- 
sionment at a failure to make progress towards it might equally 
well lead them to withdraw. And withdrawal in such 
circumstances would be infinitely more dangerous than if it 
sprang from an assumption that we were reasonably well able 
to look after ourselves. But there are wider considerations 
even than this. The whole concept of the Atlantic 
community inevitably embraces the idea of continuing American 
association in European affairs. It is false to imply a conflict 
between Atlantic union and European union; they are two ends 
of the same arch, and equally essential to each other. 

There is, in fact, only one real point at issue in the whole 
discussion; it is short term rather than long term, tactical 
rather than strategic, and any Party connections it may acquire 
are purely fortuitous. When Mr. Healey is expounding his 
own views on foreign affairs, and not attempting to link them 
to any party mystique, he has made his position perfectly 
clear. He thinks that the attempt to build up a West German 
army in the framework of a European Defence Community 
is a mistake, and that our aims can best be achieved by 
developing it within the framework of N.A.T.O. That is a 
perfectly tenable opinion. It could not have been carried out 
before, as the reactions against it abroad would obviously 
have been too strong, but it may have become possible now. 
It is, indeed, the obvious alternative to our present policy, and 
we may have to fall back on it if, through failure to ratify or 
other difficulties, the E.D.C. does not succeed. 

It is therefore right and sensible for the Opposition to press 
the claims of this particular line—though how far they will 
do so as a Party, rather than leaving it to the private enterprise 
of Mr. Healey, will not be known until we see the new statement 
on Foreign Policy soon to be published by Transport House. 
But only for the most transitory purposes of debate can our 
present diplomatic tactics on the German problem, or Mr. 
Healey’s alternative to them, be labelled “ Conservative ” on 
the one hand, or “ Socialist” on the other. There is not the 
slightest ethical, philosophical, traditional or practical reason 
why such labels should stick. 


The Commissar and the 
Aristocrat 


By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


N the passage from caves and windbreaks to skyscrapers 
and prefabs, and from splitting flint to splitting atoms, 
many products of human culture have been left behind, 

stranded. Such remains form the jetsam of the sea of his- 
torical time scattered over the land surface of the world. 
Even these islands, crowded as they are with active life, carry 
innumerable marks of things past or passing. Each age has 
its characteristic remains. First there are the flint mines dis- 
used after the coming of bronze, and the mounds and great 
stone tombs of the first cultivators abandoned when invaders 
brought a fashion for barrow burial of a different sort. Then 
there are these Bronze Age barrows, left untended when later 
generations no longer thought it necessary to pile up the earth 
over the dead. The warlike Celts left the ramparts of hilltop 
strongholds that were both forbidden and unnecessary under 
the Roman peace; the marks of Roman occupation are mainly 
of town walls useless to the town-hating Saxons; the Norman 
castle mottes, the massive uncomfortable castles of the Middle 
Ages were abandoned with changing military and social needs. 

The ruined cloisters and other monastic buildings left to 
us by the Tudors are remarkable in being the only examples 
of dereliction due to a deliberate act of suppression and not 
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to the gradual, blind processes of change. From this time 
onwards, so conservative are we islanders, that it is hard to 
think of any complete category of things abandoned in our 
countryside, except perhaps small tin and lead mines whose 
deserted shafts still perforate the moors. There are, of course, 
many things which are now passing out of use, but survive 
in small numbers where they are preserved by poverty or 
sentiment. There are a few windmills whose sails still turn 
among the many where they are fixed, reduced to stumps, or 
altogether lost. We have all heard the slow, creaking turn 
of a watermill, seen the vanes come up thick with green slime 
and hung with bright fringes of falling drops, but they are 
now very rare. Paramount among all these survivals from the 
pre-industrial age already touched by the grey finger of 
obsolescence, are the great country mansions whose fate now 
troubles us so much. We know that the habits of life they 
were built to accommodate have been destroyed, yet we hate 
to let the houses go. 

Probably there has always been a sense of regret tempered 
by indignation when social change leaves such casualties 
behind it. The survivors from the New Stone Age may have 
been sad when they saw grass growing over their once pros- 
perous flint mines and their tombs standing neglected; the 
Roman Britons must have looked up regretfully to the hills 
where the ramparts of their tribal strongholds were breaking 
and slipping. Men and women have perhaps always felt much 
the same nostalgic sadness towards the forsaken remains of 
their ancestors as they do towards the places of their own 
youth. 

Yet the nostalgia of our own time, our interest in the past 
and longing to preserve its remains are far beyond what has 
been normal. To us it seems quite startling and strange, for 
instance, to discover from the journal of that diligent seven- 
teenth-century tourist Celia Fiennes the confidence with which 
she welcomed the destruction of old buildings to make way 
for new. We ourselves lament the passing of what is old, 
partly because the industrial revolution has given us good 
reason to doubt our own ability to replace it by anything 
half so good, partly because in our shifting, mercurial society 
we long to feel our roots. The faster we are hurtled onwards 
the more eagerly we try to cling to what is being left behind. 

One small result of this urge is the institution of museums 
of so-called “ Bygones,” all the objects from goffering irons 
to flails that have gone out of use during the last century. 
They present no problem; if the sugar loaf evolves into sugar 
lumps then the sugar-loaf cutters will be left in the drawer 
until they are either thrown on the scrap heap or win the 
privilege of a museum place. The hand fire-engine will rot 
quietly in the precincts of the town hall until somebody 
trundles it along to the courtyard of the folk museum. But 
a country house with thirty bedrooms is another matter. 
There we have to ask, with pleasing ambiguity, whether we 
should let bygones be bygones. 

There is, of course, the alternative possibility, a compromise 
between either destroying the houses or rescuing them, of 
preserving them as ruins. But really it is not a feasible policy. 
It works very well for many of the more ancient discards 
of our history that we have already considered. With our 
new belief in the past we have seen to it that the Ministry 
of Works maintain our burial mounds, castles, monasteries 
and the rest; they guard them against destruction, and cut 
the grass. It is not very expensive, and the only dispute ever 
heard is between those who advocate an almost scientific 
neatness and order for their ruins and those who prefer them 
in the romantic style with at least some wisps of ivy and 
seeding grasses. 

Certainly ruin has its own beauty, its own value and mean- 
ing. But it is a sad truth that not all human creations are 
capable of noble ruin, and it seems that country mansions 
are among those that cannot achieve it. Looking again at 
the list of out-of-door bygones we cannot fail to see that all 
of them are composed either of solid mounds and banks, or 
solid masses of stone and masonry. It is significant that the 
nearest ancient counterpart to our mansions, the country 
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houses or villas of the Romans, have vanished almost without 
visible trace, and when efforts are made to resurrect them 
they appear always as rickety, messy relics that have neither 
the grace of life nor the nobility of ruin. Our Tudor houses 
might make a fair showing as ruins, but it seems clear that 
those of the succeeding centuries would not. The elegant but 
insubstantial is condemned to a pitiful flaking and peeling, 
to all the shame of trivial decay. 

Ruin is not a possible solution for the mansions of the last 
three centuries. We must preserve them or allow them to 
vanish as completely as the Roman villas. Perhaps in the 
long run they are bound to go. Hitherto nothing which our 
social and cultural evolution left stranded has ever been 
artificially kept alive. Mansions built to house elegance, luxury 
and self-confident aristocracy do not mean much when handed 
over to bureaucrats or the mentally or morally defective, or 
even to perfectly nice school children. Nor does it appear 
an ideal arrangement that owners should struggle to get back 
from the public in halferowns what public taxes have taken 
from,them. Still, we are right to try to rescue our mansions, 
both for the sake of their own rare beauty and artistic value 
and as an expression of the nostalgic spirit of courage. And 
if we are going to attempt it at all, we should not be half- 
hearted. In our vast budgets could we not afford some more 
adequate provision? If we can keep them going a little 
longer it might be that the prosperity of peace would allow 
us to keep them altogether. Or again there is a good hope 
that in time our architecture will have matured so well that 
we shall be able to contemplate the succession of old houses 
by new with as much confidence as Celia Fiennes. Yet another 
possibility is that if we preserve them long enough our 
mansions may be saved by a Communist revolution. Com- 
missars soon learn to live like aristocrats. 


UNDERGRADUATE ARTICLE 
A Bloomsbury Fantasia 


By R. S. GRIFFITHS (University College, London) 


. and walking alone among the Russell Square citadels, 

I saw myself as a child, a precocious child, playing in the sand, 
quitting my pies and looking up and seeing the benign face 
of a gentleman and shouting, “Mummy, Mummy,” and 
watching him take a book from his pocket and watching him 
sign it and then hand it to me . . . Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats . . . and the dream faded and I found myself in 
one of the interminable streets of one-night cheap hotels .. . 
Bloomsbury does affect people like that. Especially hyper- 
sensitive young men. A young man learns that he is coming 
to Bloomsbury and from then onwards he eats and drinks, he 
lives and sleeps and dreams on Bloomsbury. He very probably 
peruses a map—a fatal move. Maps were made for the 
Romantic. Our young man gives rein to his imagination. He 
notes the frontiers beyond which, for him, lies the cold unreal 
world. He notes the Underground and those names, Euston 
Square, Warren Street, Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
and suddenly they are hideous bastions warning off the infidel 
from the holy of holies. He marks the British Museum and 
conjures up images of the learned troglodytes that haunt the 
Reading Room; he sees the squares as tranquil refuges. And 
Bloomsbury becomes the one oasis in a ferro-concrete desert. 
I came myself, | am forced to admit, with much the same 
attitude. I too wanted to emulate, so painfully unaware of 
the rigours of emulation. For here were the men that “ one 
cannot hope to emulate,” as Mr. Eliot says, the inaccessibles, 
the untouchables. It was not long, too, before I learnt that 
in Bloomsbury all the best” people take morning 
constitutionals—“ the happy preludes to days of academic 
application and domestic bliss,” I was told. Constitutionals 
are usually exhilarating, but a Bloomsbury constitutional can 
be most disconcerting. At seven in the morning one’s critical 
acumen is not always at its best and Bloomsbury demands the 
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best in every man at all times. It is not just a question of a 
progression forward in time of one half-hour, but of being 
prepared to retrace two, three, or even four decades. 

One morning, I turned from my room on the furthest fringes 
of Bloomsbury, no more than a whistle blast away from the 
giant bowels of Euston, St. Pancras and King’s Cross, and 
proceeded in a spirit of seemingly unwarranted abjection to 
circumnavigate my own particular fragment. 1 was well 
fortified; I had buttoned up my Edwardian greatcoat to within 
an inch of my chin and I carried that implement which makes 
so many friends for man—my umbrella. For Bloomsbury 
seems to be in a continual climatic vacuum—I have heard it 
called a cultural vacuum on occasions—and becomes prone 
to heavy rain and ominous cloud and to a piercing, shrieking 
wind. This wind, many habitués have assured me, was 
spoken of endearingly in certain circles as a private personal 
Bloomsbury Mistral. I myself would have rather likened it 
to the wind of the Inferno. It has its place, of course; it 
alleviates the torrid Bloomsbury summer heat. but it also helps 
peel off the stucco and give a respectable aura of dustiness 
to not a few of the enigmatic statues. But on these sorties 
one begins to expect too much of the guartier; on this 
particular morning and on many subsequent occasions when I 
passed through Woburn Walk, I half-expected, even to the 
point of pausing, to see the young vital cravatted Yeats of the 
Sargent esquisse emerge from his rooms there. Such flights 
oppress everyone in Bloomsbury, loaded as it is with so many 
overtones of association, and, as is regrettably inevitable, I 
began to muse, not precisely on the Infinite. but at least on the 
wider horizons of the “new” Bloomsbury. 

Three terms come to mind: anachronism, analogy, anomaly. 
Already I was beginning to make that thirty year retrogression 
to the heyday of Georgian Bloomsbury. Questions were posed: 
where we were in relation to those vrais gens, where do we 
fail to measure up to them, where were we alike ? They were 
unanswerable. Perhaps they do not have to be answered. 
“ Nous sommes les gens de maintenant,” says one of Moliére’s 
young lovers—we of the present are the people that matter. 
It is all a question of various strata; we perhaps exist at a 
lower plane than those of the ‘twenties, but Bloomsbury is a 
haven for kindred spirits and a few decades this way or that 
does destroy a common bond. There have been innovations 
of course: squares that once heard the shrill, cultured voice 
of a Lytton Strachey now listen to the Jess familiar tones of 
Hindi or Tamil or Urdu, the sari has come to be as familiar 
as the bustle, and the “ Chust pyjama” (or more commonly 
Jodhpur) is just another variation on the Edwardian “ drain- 
pipe” theme. The soirée has been superseded on the lower 
level by the student’s beer orgy—-and ene begins to regret 
the departure of the Lady Ottolines. The aesthete is now de- 
fined as “ impecunious.” The garish Fulbright-type clothes and 
accents have come almost to harmonise with the architecture. A 
renaissance is in the offing. When plans materialise and the 
“new ” Bloomsbury achieves itself, London will have its own 
Latin Quarter—at least we are on the Left Bank, although 
slightly in the hinterland—and even then there will be no 
anomalies in the character of Bloomsbury. There will still 
remain a common motive in the constant search after know- 
ledge. The Old Bloomsbury will still be there, in the squares, 
in the odd little side streets, in the associations recalled by a 
plaque or a statue, and in the perennial types to be found in 
every Bloomsbury pub ! 

Discipline ! Easily sentimental, I was beginning to see myself 
as an embryo Boswell or Frank Swinnerton, a Bloomsbury 
raisonneur. 1 was still before the former home of Yeats. 
I read the plaque again: 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
Irish poet and dramatist 
lived in this house 
then known as 18 Woburn Buildings. 
1895/1919. 
I hurried home, afraid of the Furies, the departed Bloomsbury 
shapes. I took to my bed, carefully selecting the more sober 
fantasy of the Oxford of Zuleika Dobson for my edification. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


OPERA 


Glyndebourne : Cenerentola and Ariadne Auf Naxos, 


Tue enlarged theatre at Glyndebourne gives a quite noticeably 
increased sense of space and although the sense of intimacy is not 
destroyed, any earlier feeling of crowding in the outside gangway seats 
has gone. Rossini’s Cenerentola, with the identical cast which made 
such a success of last year’s performances, again plainly delights the 
oddly mixed audience that makes the arduous pilgrimage with surely 
as mixed motives as any company that used to go to Canterbury or 
Compostela. The singers are secure and confident in their parts and 
Marina de Gabarain has achieved far greater ease and smoothness 
in her florid singing than she had at the beginning of last year’s 
season. I still find her mis-cast, not on account of any technical 
deficiency but because her voice and her temperament lack the spark- 
ling, glittering quality that Rossini’s music so imperiously demands. I 
found Sesto Bruscantini’s Dandini slightly different from what I 
remembered, a little broader (probably the result of greater confi- 
dence) and not quite so carefully sung. lan Wallace has brought his 
Don Magnifico to a fine point of comedy and his singing is greatly 
polished. I find it difficult to enthuse about the opera as a whole, 
but that may well be a defect in my sense of humour. Cinderella’s 
sisters bore me (no remotest offence to Alda Noni and Fernanda 
Cadoni) and I find myself waiting what seems rather a long time for 
the big ‘‘ numbers °’ and put off with a good deal of Rossinian small 
change. However, it is a most successful production and everybody 
is wholly charmed by the music except myself. 

I have not yet managed to see Alceste but the other new opera, 
Ariadne auf Naxos, is one of Glyndebourne’s major feats. It is an 
extraordinarily difficult work to’ follow, especially in a foreign 
language ; and I was astonished at the lively laughter which greeted 
each of the Majordomo’s complicated German sallies. There can 
seldom have been such an assembly of brilliant linguists so magnifi- 
cently dressed and so appreciative of music. David Franklin spoke his 
German lines with great aplomb and conviction and I feel ungenerous 
if I suggest that for a speaking part it might have been better to choose 
an actor whose mother-tongue was German. In the extraordinary 
confusion of the prologue Sena Jurinac’s singing in the part of the 
Composer soared above all considerations of text and plot. If some 
of the less gifted linguists were hazy as to the exact purport of her 
passionate tirades, their generous tone and long sweeping lines made 
this hardly more than a secondary consideration. 

In the main body of the piece—a tedious conception largely 
redeemed by the sumptuousness of Strauss’s music—the quite 
abnormal demands made upon the singers were wonderfully well met. 
Mattiwilda Dobbs not only threw off Zerbinetta’s fantastically 
difficult music with grace and apparent ease ; she even had time and 
energy to spare for the characterisation of a rdle which is often 
treated rather like that of a mechanical nightingale. Dorothy Dow’s 
Ariadne was thoroughly efficient, not ideally round and smooth in 
tone but always full and musicianly. Richard Lewis, who took the 
place of Carlos Guichandut, sang the part of Bacchus with superb 
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ease and a wealth of robust yet refined tone which astonished even 
his many admirers. Among the many smaller parts Murray Dickie’s 
singing of the Dancing Master and Brighella was quite outstandingly 
successful. Professor Ebert’s production did everything possible to 
make the complex situations more easily intelligible and Oliver 
Messel’s sets and dresses, though not among his most successful, 
were always adequate and pleasing. MARTIN COOPER, 


THEATRE 


By William Douglas Home. (Criterion)-— 
Arms and the Man. By Bernard Shaw. The Bespoke Overcoat, 
By Wolf Mankowitz. (Arts.) 
DouGLas Home’s new play is about ‘‘those who are good enough to 
think they are wicked, and those who are wicked enough to think 
they are good,’’ and, since he over-simplifies in one direction no less 
zealously than the spiritual authoritarians do in another, it would be 
easy enough to make fun of it. But one should see what he i§ up to 
first. Just as the one representative of reasonable humanity in Mr, 
Greene’s The Living Room—the psychologist—is, in terms of character, 
less than a husk, so in Mr. Home’s comedy is the priggish convert to 
Roman Catholicism a flat figure with nothing coursing in its papery 
veins but Mr. Home’s considerable dislike. And just as it is a passion 
for the supernatural and irrational and dark which gives The Living 
Room force enough to demand serious attention, so it is the argument 
for the natural and rational and light which redeems The Bad 
Samaritan from failure. 

But if Mr. Home has written an amazingly bad part in the zealot 
who jumps out of the C. of E. into Rome, he has written a good one 
in the sceptical, humane brother who is said to be a stockbroker but 
is exhibited principally in the character of reason’s champion against 
religiosity, hypocrisy, bad faith, and that cruelty which results from 
the muddled refusal to use one’s native wit. Michael Denison 
takes keen pleasure in his part, and so does George Relph in his as 
the bumbling Anglican dean who understands vintage port a lot better 
than he does the perplexities of the young. These perplexities are 
considerable here. The stockbroking, paradoxing, wisecracking 
Brian doesn’t know whether he loves the devout Roman Catholic 
Veronica (Virginia McKenna) more than the kindly, sensible and 
always accessible Jane (Heather Stannard) ; and his brother the bigot 
complicates the dilemma by seducing Veronica the first time he meets 
her. Mr. Home hereupon begins to hack out his plot into shapes of 
an alarming simplicity. The bigot is so nauseated by his one experi- 
ence of profane love that he rushes off to Rome, becomes a Catholic, 
and takes the first step towards the priesthood. Brian, meanwhile, 
is left to undertake the task of making Veronica an honest woman 
and giving a name to the child which is about to arrive. All this, as 
one said, is alarming, but the author’s purpose is a good deal more 
serious than one might casually gather. For the good reason that 
there i is no small need of propaganda to balance the pervasive ares 
that ** Man is Vile,’’ the play is to be commended. 


Alec Clunes’s production of Shaw’s comedy is sound and sober 
like his own performance as Bluntschli, but unlike that it is somehow 
too coarse for the text, too lumpish, not mannered enough. Or is it 
simply that the play itself does not revive well ? The anti-war satire 
seems too facile now, and the jokes about Bulgarian bathrooms, or 
the lack of them rather, have worn extremely thin. With the purposive 
content weakened so by time, the seriousness evaporated, one might 
well expect to find compensation in the artificial comedy instead : 
but that demands more artifice in style, more stylish artifice, than this 
production enjoys. 

In the same bill there is a play, or series of related sketches, by Wolf 
Mankowitz which embraces with tentacles of deftest dialogue the 
life of the Jewish poor in the East End. It is a great deal too long, 
this amusing and touching little story of an old warehouse clerk who 
returns from the dead to steal an overcoat from the employer who 
sweated him so heartlessly when he was alive, but the quality of the 
writing is high and the playing—by Alfie Bass, David Kossoff, Harold 


The Bad Samaritan. 


Kasket and Oscar Quitak—is first-rate. I. H. 
ART 
Rowlandson. (Whitechapel Art Gallery. 


Tue licentious soldiery clump around on their peg-legs and elope with 
the young ladies at the Boarding School ; buxom wenches are hauled 
up through the undergraduates’ windows in bosun’s chairs ; coaches 
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crash over bridges into foaming streams ; boats are wrecked and oxen 
draw the salvage up the beaches ; the apples roll across the road ; 
the dogs snap and bark ; tipsy brawls break out in the taverns ; 
children scream ; male hands feel their way to female breasts ; wigs 
are snatched ; the artillery embark. Scarcely time to get it all down 
with the reed pen and to splash the rosy wash on top before more 
comes teeming and crowding into view, for a man has his living to 
earn and prints galore to make and sell. How rich, how real, how 
English we feel, as Rowlandson goes roistering through the 
eighteenth into the nineteenth century ! 


Heresy to recall that Rowlandson’s style is a direct continuation 
of the French rococo tradition ; that his affinities with Balzac are at 
least as strong as those with Dickens ; that he was unaffected by his 
own contemporaries and failed to affect them or their successors. 
He seems remote from his contemporary Gillray, with whom he hangs 
in the Whitechapel Art Gallery. They shared only in that exploitation 
of physical deformity which—since the gods laughed at limping 
Vulcan—has been the mainstay of the caricaturist. But whereas 
Rowlandson’s warty excrescences and strawberry noses are without 
real malice—Michael Ayrton has truly said that they are like a school- 
boy’s drawings of ‘* teacher ’’—Gillray’s, turbulent images are the 
product of a sustained indignation and an introverted mind. Bitter- 
ness to the point of hysteria overcrowds his compositions (he did in 
fact lose his sanity and horror vacui is a recurrent factor in madhouse 
drawings). Occasionally, as we gaze upon the extinct volcano of his 
hatreds, a fragmentary image, like the screaming child in The 
Butchers of Freedom, flickers into life with the universality of a Goya, 
but all too often the literary symbolism of his drawings is too compact 
and too remote to seem worth disentangling to any but a social 
historian. Here he and Rowlandson part company. The one is 
locked within his period ; the other has a quality of universality. 
The harsh brightness of Gillray’s prints is that of the ballad sheet 
and the painted barge; the pale drawings of Rowlandson are 
authentic glimpses of an Arcadia blasted out of existence by the 
Industrial Revolution. The sweetness of the idyll is prevented from 
cloying by the briskness of the handwriting and the validity of the 
observation. Géillray sustained a lifelong savagery, but Rowlandson 
was a man of many, many moods. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


The Square Ring. (Gaumont.)——Beautiful but Dangerous. (Odeon, 
Tottenham Court Road and Metropole, Victoria.) 


Tearing myself with difficulty from the attractions of Wimbledon, 
I have managed to see two films this week. The Square Ring, 
which has been produced and directed by Michael Relph and 
Basil Dearden, is an adaptation of the play by Ralph Peterson which 
had a success at the Lyric, Hammersmith. It is a boxing film and, 
as is always the case in such pictures, shows the sport to be thoroughly 
brutal and corrupt. It is centred in the dressing room of a stadium 
with Jack Warner as a fatherly ** handler,’’ Robert Beatty as an ex- 
champion trying to stage a come-back, Maxwell Reed as a pug who 
lies down when told to do so, George Rose as a punch-drunk old- 
timer, Bill Owen as a cocky featherweight proud of his unbroken nose, 
and Ronald Lewis as a boy facing his first professional fight. The 
women, licking their chops in the arena or waiting in anguish round 
the corner are played by Kay Kendall, Joan Collins and Bernadette 
O'Farrell. This is not a very distinguished film and blobs of grease- 
paint are still sticking to.it here and there, but it does exude the 
appropriate atmosphere of blood, sweat and tears. The characters 
are fairly plausible, the fighting convincing, the ringside crowds 
humorously observed, and there is one piece of acting, by George Rose, 
which deserves a Lonsdale belt to itself. But boxing is evidently a 
wearisome and disillusioning business, an illness which takes hold of 
a man and will not let him go until it kills him, a sad dirty thing strewn 
with broken dreams ; and this attitude of hopelessness has a depressing 
effect. To this woman, at any rate, all these bruised limbs and bleed- 
ing hearts make the folly of man seem almost intolerable. 


Beautiful but Dangerous is a whimsical picture with a little touch of 
Capra about it which does not quite ring the bell. It stars Jean 
Simmons as a rich girl who goes back to the small Arkansas town 
which saved her life when she was a baby, there to wreck its peace and 
simplicity by anonymously distributing largesse to its inhabitants. 
Robert Mitchum is the fisherman doctor who firmly believes that 
money is the root of all evil, and he and Miss Simmons, surrounded 
by excessively rural types, firmly prove his point. Though slightly 
cloying at times, the film has moments of great charm, and Miss 
Simmons, though looking sophisticated, retains that fey quality 
which is one of her major assets. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Every hedge-bottom is thick and almost choked with grass and the 
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flowers of summer. Spikes of foxglove push upwards, “ sticky Willie” 
hangs on the stems and stalks of docks and thistles, and peeping among 
the undergrowth is the wild strawberry, ripe and red, an attraction 
for the birds and the schoolboy idling on his way home. The wild 
strawberry, no longer than the nail of one’s little finger, and often 
much smaller, has a sharp flavour not so acid as the sloe or the crab 
apple, but sour, nevertheless, as nearly all wild fruit is sour. After 
sampling one or two in the course of a walk, I had enough and [ 
was not tempted when I came upon a gooseberry gone wild and bearing 
berries the size of peas. How long it takes the gooseberry to deteriorate 
so much in size or how long the gnarled little bush goes on, I do not 
know. It is plain that the people who owned these degenerated bushes 
are themselves long dead for not only the walls of their cottages have 
disappeared, but the foundations are often buried in the field beyond 
the hedge. The crop of little yellow berries feeds the birds. Not even 
the children bother to pick them. 


Scones and Cakes 


I sat down to tea at which we had little Welsh cakes, something 
like the oven scones of my youth. They were sweet and delicious when 
spread with butter. Every part of the country seems to have scones, 
bread or cakes of a particular kind of flavour to be had nowhere else. 
I thought oatcakes belonged to Scotland until I found they were 
also made in Wales, but the Welsh oatcake has a subtle, indefinable 
difference, just as the Lancashire potato cake is not the same thing 
as the potato scone of my youth and the pancakes my grandmother 
made were not the same kind of pancakes as those eaten in England 
on Shrove Tuesday. The variety of local foods is astonishing, cover- 
ing all kinds of dishes from black puddings and trotters to wonderful 
preparations such as the rum butter of the Westmorland and 
Cumberland country. 


A Drowning Fly 

My first day at my favourite lake began in a mist of rain, but after 
an hour the mist was carried away by the wind and a watery sun broke 
through. The air was warm and on the far side of the lake I could see 
a calm area where the surface was like glass. When I reached the 
place I was taken by the effect of a small breeze, no more than the 
softest breath of wind that picked up the water every now and then 
and made it run in a line like a fish breaking the surface. A large fly 
dropped on the calm area and spun and buzzed, disturbing the water 
so that a perch came up to investigate the vibrating rings. The perch 
declined the meal and I stood watching until my beots were bedded 
in the marshy ground. The calm in that sheltered part continued and 
the fly managed to propel itself farther and farther out, bent on self- 
destruction, I thought, until it reached the edge of the still water and 
was taken by a swell and drifted into choppy seas. I could see the 
fly no longer. Somewhere out there it would certainly perish, and 
I wondered whether it would be washed up on the far side where 
little waves danced, penning the flotsam of the lake among the boulders. 


Cat and Bird 

Canon Tapper of Lingfield, Surrey, writes: “ It would interest me 
to know whether any of your readers have experience of special 
courage (the more appropriate word, perhaps, would be insolence) in 
chaffinches or other small birds. Quite lately I witnessed the direct 
challenge of a cock chaffinch to our house cat. The latter dines and 
sleeps out four or five nights a week. Consequently he is apt to be 
somnolent in the afternoons. On the occasion I have in mind he was 
soundly asleep in a comfortable chair in the garden when the chaffinch 
took up his stand on a rail within six feet of him and elected to 
serenade him. The note of the bird’s song was shrill and piercingly 
monotonous, like the whistle of a railway guard starting a train, 
and the chaffinch seemed to be able to produce it without taking 
breath. The purpose was obvious. The cat must not be allowed 
to enjoy his sleep. Nor was he. After about three minutes of this 
deliberate persecution the cat arose, stretched himself, and with a bale- 
ful glance at the bird, but with no attempt to dislodge him from his 
perch, stalked in the direction of the house where he no doubt hoped 
to find cover to resume his sleep in peace. After one more shrill 
blast the chaffinch took wing. Are other small birds so adventurous, 
or so malicious ?” 


Moss Remedy 
Dealing with methods of improving the lawn, I omitted to give 
the dilution of permanganate of potash for use against moss. This 
should be used at half an ounce to a gallon of water. Where fungus 
exists it should be carefully cut out and the patch replanted or re-seeded. 
IAN NIALL. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 








An interesting union of old and new 
ideas in marine propulsion is pro- 
vided by the British Railways car 
ferry “ Farringford,” with its diesel- 
electric driven paddies. Such a 
combination has been found par- 
ticularly suitable for this kind of 
work. The “ Farringford’s” two 
diesel-electric engines are built by 
‘ENGLISH ELectric’, who equip all 
kinds of vessels with main or 
auxiliary power units designed speci- 


fically for marine use. 











The “ Farringford,” with a capacity 
of thirty cars and three hundred 
passengers, ferries between Lyming- 
ton and Yarmouth. She is a 
familiar sight to motorists visiting 
the Isle of Wight and a source of 
happy memories to thousands of 
holiday-makers. 

Wherever electricity can play its 
part, by iand, sea or air—in industry 
or the home, it is generated and 
adapted by *‘ ENGLISH ELectric’ for 


the use of mankind. 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens. House, Kingsway, London, W.C.a 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 174 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


In his book, The English Language, recently re-issued, Professor 
Ernest Weekley remarks that ** it is quite possible, with a little in- 
genuity, to give an account of a day’s happenings without using any 
other verb than‘ to get’ ’’ Readers were asked to submit accounts 
subject to this limitation, and the usual prize of £5 was offered for the 
most natural and entertaining paragraphs. 


One result of this competition is to prove Professor Weekley’s 
contention down to the last full stop. Some hundred competitors 
have proved it. A second result, probably foreseen by the erudite 
professor, is that one emerges from the task (as a competitor expresses 
it) with ‘‘ a hearty dislike for the verb ‘to get ’.’’ Indeed, the 
monotony of the entries almost got me down. People got up, got to 
the office, got fresh with the boss, got sacked, got out and got drunk ; 
or, alternatively, got off with the typist and, after various adventures 
in ‘* gottery,’’ got married. 

The Coronation, of course, received more attention than any other 
theme ; but this has been so much over-written during the last few 
months that no one found it possible to be really entertaining on the 
subject. Wedding days, picnics, motor accidents, schooldays— 
these were the staple of competitors’ .imaginings, except for one 
amusing entry by P. D. Nairne, on ‘* The Day I Got to the Moon,’’ 
unfortunately disqualified by a lapse into the use of the verb ‘* to 


An overwhelming majority of competitors assumed, correctly, 
that only the words ** get,’’** got,’’ and ‘* getting ’’ were permissible 
as verb forms (although I did not bar the American ‘‘ gotten ’’). 
Only a few deliberately, or by inadvertence, allowed auxiliaries to 
slip in, and had in consequence to be disqualified. 

It was no part of my intention to require competitors to insert as 
many ‘‘ gets’’ and ** gots’’ as possible into their paragraphs, 
although extra ingenuity in this respect nearly won R. J. P. Hewison 
a prize ; but he, like Mr. Nairne, made one fatal slip with an auxiliary. 
In most ether cases, the attempts to break records destroyed natural- 
mess without providing entertainment. 

Ruthlessly disqualifying competitors for this and that, I found 
myself with seventeen possibles, from among whom, with immense 
difficulty, I chose five to share the prize-money equally. Rhoda 
Tuck Pook wins with a brisk account of a low-class romance ; Miss 
J. M. Lenton is chosen as the best representative of the Jones Minor 
class ; D. R. Peddy for his lively account of a wedding-day ; M. 
Waude Gray for a pleasing, almost entirely natural and unforced 
essay ; and H. A. C. Evans, to whom I am grateful (a pound’s worth) 
for relieving monotony with a chunk of entertaining doggerel. 

The runners-up are R. Kennard Davis, H. H. Heslop, W. Bernard 
Wake, J. F. Warren and Mollie Wright. 
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PRIZES 
(RHODA Tuck Pook) 

The day we got engaged—coo! We both got the day off and got 
away early down to Southend. I got myself up a treat, but when we 
got on to the Front it got a bit showery. First me perm gets limp, and 
that gets me down a bit, but when a storm got up me foundation got 
streaky and me powder all of a dough, like. What with rouge and 
mascara I got a face like a painted indian—the very first time I got Ted 
to meself ! 

I still got the memory of his voice after all them years—‘*‘ People gets 
married for better or worse, and if you never get no worse than this I 
gotta good time coming.”’ 

When we got home he got down to proposing official and we got ready 
for the wedding right away—honeymoon at Southend ! 


(J. M. LENTON) 
Extract from Diary of Jones Minor 

Monday. Get up at 7.30 and get my breakfast, get to school at five 
past nine late because I got a puncsher in my bycicle tire, get blown up 
by Shirty because I got my sums all wrong. Baby B gets two white 
mice from Pop Smithers and I got one in my desk, the other got away 
across the room Jammy was getting our English books from the cupboard 
she got scared and got on a chair, what a lark. Smashing game of criket 
after Mum got sardines for tea, get six runs and get Brown J. caught at 
the wiket before it gets dark. Got to get better marks for English I get 
told by everone so get a dairy, if I get it writen each day I might get 


better. 
(D. R. Peppy) 

On my wedding day | got up at 10.30, and got washed and shaved. 
By 12 I had got myself up like a dog’s dinner. At 1.45, sure enough, 
1 got married ; during the ceremony the bride’s mother got hysterics, 
and her sister Bertha got the giggles. We got together for the reception 
at the Assembly Rooms, and my father-in-law got my goat with an 
excessively tedious speech (getting senile, poor old boy). I got by with 
a few not unamusing remarks. Betty, the chief bridesmaid, got off with 
Fred, and Bertha and her teenager friends ‘* got hep *’ with some swing 
records. Eventually I got browned off, and my wife and I gratefully 
got cracking in the car. That evening we got blotto at a roadhouse, 
and got arrested for dangerous driving. Next morning I got 14 days, 
which got me down at the time, though I got over it. 


(M. WaupE Gray) 

Each morning I get up only with some difficulty, a recurrent problem 
that few get over with real facility. Perhaps indeed only the delicious 
smell from the kitchen where someone is getting breakfast gets me out 
in the end. From this horrid moment the day slowly gets under way, 
a gentle morning at the office, a pleasant lunch and a quiet afternoon at 
the office (or maybe at golf). An observer might well get the impression 
of overwhelming monotony, yet I get a quiet satisfaction from the infinite 
variety of everyday work, from fresh human contacts and unexpected 
humour. None of Turner’s blazing highlights get into this portrait of 
ordinary life, but rather Turner’s quiet tones and Constable’s patient 
detail. Get me no sword of high adventure, but instead a warm fire, a 
good book, and, maybe, a copy of the Spectator. 


(H. A. C. EvANs) 

Get a Load of This 
You get up in the morning, with the sun all shiny bright, 
And, getting on your clothes, you get downstairs to get a bite, 
And then you get a bus or tram to get you on your way 
To factory or office for the business of the day. 
Perhaps you get a glimpse of some sweet cutie on the bus 
And get in conversation with the minimum of fuss. 
Then, when it gets to luncheon time, you get her on the ’phone 
And get a quiet table for the two of you, alone. 
You get two theatre tickets for the fifth row of the stalls, 
(You really get more kick out of the vulgar Music Halls), 
And, when the lights get dim, you get her little hand in yours 
And get as full of joy as Coronation Televiewers. 
But now get very cautious, in this crisis of your life, 
Lest, ere you get back home again, you get yourself a wife ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 177 
Set by Richard Usborne 

Hilaire Belloc will be eighty-three on July 27th. In his ‘** Dedicatory 

Ode’’ he wrote: 
And One (Myself I mean—no less) 
Ah !—will Posterity believe it— 
Not only don’t deserve success 
But hasn’t managed to achieve it. 

Readers are asked to compose not more than six stanzas (in the same 
mood and metre) of an ‘* Expostulatory Ode ’’ in answer to this self- 
depreciation, and in praise of Hilaire Belloc. The usual prizes are 
offered. 


F Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than July 15th. Results will be printed in the 
Spectator of July 24th. 
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currency 
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24 litre, at the New Low price. 


You can shortly realise your ambition to own this superb car which 
more than lives up to the great name it bears. 
for engine with the exclusive hemispherical head is matched by steering 
and suspension to warm the heart of motoring enthusiasts.. 
power and zest are a revelation in fast, safe motoring. 
detail in chassis and coachwork is craftsman-built to give you years 
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Arrange a trial run today with your Riley dealer. 


MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


COWLEY, 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.] 


Its highly successful 


Its tireless 
And every 











Fill up your favourite briar with delibera- 


tion, light up with care and then settle 


down to that long slow cool smoke which 


calms a troubled world, to a full flavour 


and a rich aroma which are the answer to 


all your problems... . 


The secret is that 


combination of choicest Virginian with a 


large proportion of rarest Yenidje (Turkish) 


leaf known to the 


discriminating pipe 


smoker as 


Balkan Sobranie 
Smoking Mixture 




















































The way in which 
Eastern tastes and fashions 





are influenced by the West is not easily appreciated 


from afar. 


British businessmen, 


however, have in the 


National Bank of India a direct link with the life 


and commerce of India, Pakistan, 


Ceylon and else- 


where. Through the Head Office or any other branch 


of the Bank they can obtain first-hand information 
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Glorious Uncertai nty 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


HE exasperating, tremendous Second Test at Lord’s has 

swung this way and that into history. Except for the 

first day, I could only grab bits and pieces of this match 
—the Stop Press at Waterloo, the Close of Play from a porter 
at Weymouth, one glorious hour by the wireless at an inn 
near Wareham where everyone said “hush” even if you 
merely asked for a glass of bitter, scraps gleaned from the 
House of Commons tape and finally, for Tuesday’s last 
leaden-footed hour, the sweltering agony of the members’ 
television room. 

Most of us can attend to our cricket only in such uncertain 
ways. Taken in these ways cricket comes at you like a 
shower of meteorites instead of flowing through you like a 
majestic stream. You cannot attend both cricket and the 
outside world. A cricket match is, and should be treated as, 
a world of its own. Even if you are actually there for the 
whole of one day you may not get even a glimpse of the 
whole which the match will eventually become. You can eat 
one slice and know what the cake is like. You can see 
one act of a play and make a fair guess at the rest. But no 
one can tell what a cricket match is like until he has seen 
all of it to the very last ball. 

However, there was I on Thursday in a packed Lord’s, to 
see the first act, to take my unrepresentative slice. _ 

If one thing is certain about the opening hours of a Test 
Match, it is that the batting side will try to dig itself in. This 
is all right when the batting side is your own but tiresome 
when it is not. Only the memory of England getting out 
before lunch at the Oval in 1948 and the hope that Australia 
might now do the same thing at Lord’s reconciled me to 
the news that Hassett had won the toss. However, Hassett 
and Morris did not get out. Instead they scored quite fast. 
It must have been pretty to watch. 

Unfortunately another certain thing about the opening of a 
Test. did run true to form. The crowd took a long time to 
settle down. One’s spirit normally moves as slowly into the 
match as the opening pair. One needs to sniff the air to get 
the feel of the day and to identify the players. So in the first 
hour the crowd is good-humouredly detached, ready to test 
its lungs with appeals for a catch when the ball goes through 
to the wicket-keeper, ready to laugh when someone below the 
members’ stand drops a case of beer, ready to turn dispas- 
sionate eyes on the Lord’s pigeons as they feed near the 
boundary. But if the spirit ‘needs time to settle into a Test, 
there is no reason why the body should. Of course there 
will be latecomers, who stride eagerly down the gangway and 
are caught and held by their first sight of the play. But a 
sharp word from the obstructed spectators behind wili soon 
settle them. But on Thursday the Lord’s crowd never settled 
all day. Some thousands were sitting on the grass round the 
ring under the full glare of a June sun that was hot. But 
hot or not, their Lordships assume that people come to the 
ground to see cricket. This proved as wrong as Mr. Rank’s 
belief that people come to cinemas to see films. They come 
both to Lord’s and to the Odeon to eat ice-cream. So through- 
out the day there was an unending shimmer of movement. At 
three o'clock, late enough for everyone to have had his lunch 
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and too early for anyone to want his tea, I analysed four 
overs. In those four overs I had an unobstructed sight of 
only six balls. During the remainder someone was going out 
or coming back. My neighbour said: “ They should broad- 
cast a running commentary of the play. Then we'd know 
what was happening.” I said: “No. That would interfere 
with cricket’s glorious uncertainty. All they need to do is to 
make a rule that spectators cannot claim a new ice-cream until 
they’ve had sixty-five overs with the old.” 

In the late afternoon wickets began to fall, the consumption 
of ice-cream diminished, and I was able to see. Hassett had 
been safe, steady and dull. Just after his century he retired 
with cramp, caught, no doubt, from the spectators. Morris 
had been pretty but he had gone long ago. Harvey, usually 
so graceful, had been heavy-footed. The ice-cream consumers 
ploughed back and forth, but the rest of us dozed under half- 
closed lids. Then came Miller and Davidson. At the sight 
of Miller the ground awoke. Even when he is standing, tall 
and majestic, at the bowling end you feel you want to 
watch him. For the moment he is statuesque, one hand on 
hip, the other leaning on his bat. But in the next second he 
will be dashing down the pitch for a cheeky single, helping 
to swathe the already sweating umpire in more sweaters or 
throwing a sweet to Denis Compton. This afternoon when 
he was at the batting end he was in a swishing mood. He 
swished and missed and laughed and swished again. Then 
he faced Wardle’s slow left arm. He swished. The ball 
soared as high as Father Time for the first six of the match 
and Miller followed its flight with shaded eyes. Long after 
the ball had been returned Miller stood agaze, either seeing 
if there were any dead among the packed spectators or, more 
likely, calculating how much extra effort would be required 
to send the next ball altogether clear of the stand. The next 
ball came and Miller did clear the stand. Unfortunately he 
omitted the formality of hitting the ball and was bowled. The 
crowd stood up and shouted, both for the wicket and for the 
joyousness of Miller. 

The moment Davidson came in, Hutton spread out his 
field. Here obviously was a hitter. The crowd sat down, then 
sat up. Through expectant silence Brown trundled up to 
bowl Davidson his first ball and fielders in the outfield moved 
in, tiptoe, with cupped hands. Davidson prodded the ball 
gently down the pitch and the crowd laughed. The next ball 
was the same—a gentle prod followed by relaxing all round. 
The next shot through the covers for four. From his next 
hit, a stinging, rising hit, Davidson was all but caught and 
bowled. 

So the day drew to its close until finally Wardle began 
the last over, Wardle who shortly before had taken a wicket 
in each of three successive overs. As he coiled his left arm 
behind his back and swung, I felt in my bones that the day 
would end in earthshaking climax. But nothing happened and 
we went home. 

These then are my true memories of what must be one of the 
most remarkable Test Matches ever played, with England 
standing at 177 for one against Australia’s first innings total 
of 346 and then struggling into the lead only after a last 
wicket stand; with England, in face of Australia’s second 
innings of 368, losing three wickets for 20 before the last 
day’s play and then throughout the whole of that last day 
losing only four wickets more. I saw none of this. But amid 
all cricket’s uncertainty one thing is sure: that when my grand- 
children ask about that patient, flawless stand by Watson and 
Bailey, about the agonising last thirty minutes when both 
these were out and the crowd cheered every ball that was 
missed or blocked while the seconds oozed out of the clock, 
I shall say and know that I was there. 
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... just in case I’m careless once too 
often—or somebody else is!” 

£4 a year covers business and professional 
men for £10 a week accident benefit (and 
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LETTERS TO 


Can there be a Socialist Foreign Policy? 


6m,—Mr. Denis Healey’s interesting explanation of Socialist Foreign 
Policy must be unsatisfactory to many, as it is to me. He says: “In 
world affairs the major problem for Socialists is political, not 
economic, ...” He gives as an example of Socialist policy in action 
under Bevin’s leadership, the Atlantic Community as represented by 
N.A.T.O, and concludes: “ Unless the Bermuda meeting” (now, alas, 
postponed) “ puts the Atlantic Community back on the rails and so 
restores the first achievement of a Socialist foreign policy, we shall 
soon be back in the atmosphere of panicky improvisation which usually 
precedes world war.” 

Where Mr. Healey goes wrong is precisely where he loses touch with 
the earlier Socialists’ “bias towards the economic field.” Bevin’s 
N.A.T.O. policy would not have been practicable had it not been pre- 
ceded by the Marshall Plan which provided the necessary additional 
economic strength for its foundations, The true basis for Mr. Healey’s 
fear that the Atlantic Community is “ decomposing before our eyes” 
fs due to the failure to maintain and develop to the full the Marshall 
Plan policy. As Mr. Butler said last May: “It really is preposterous 
that up to this date our statesmen should have spent so much time in 
building up defence arrangements and in trying to combine their foreign 
policies, but that so little attention should have been given to the 
fundamental basis of finance and economics, without which these 
structures have no meaning whatever.” 

The oddest thing, however, about Mr. Healey’s article defining 
Socialist Foreign Policy is the absence of even a mention of the United 
Nations. He says that: “ The outstanding problem lies in the fact that 
{international relations take place in an anarchy of power politics . .. 
nation States [each] . . . recognising no law but its own self-interest... .” 
Has he overlooked the fact that sixty of these nation States are members 
of the United Nations pledged to use their power co-operatively for 
the purposes stated in the Charter? Are Britain and the other 
members of the U.N. fighting in Korea to establish the principle of 
collective security, recognising no law but self-interest ? : 

The most hopeful fact about international politics today—and surely 
Mr. Healey accepts this—is that, contrary to what he says, a signifi- 
cant proportion of States do accept the view that they have rights and 
duties in a world society—and equally, that world society has rights and 
duties in regard to them. Increasingly, the clash of naked power 
politics is being restrained and limited by the developing world society 
of the United Nations.—Yours faithfully, GorDON EVANS. 

Sharperton, Northumberland. 

Sir,—In stressing that Mr. Bevin’s major aim in world affairs was 
to construct new international communities “in which the habit of 
co-operation and increasing interdependence of function would produce 
lasting unity,” Mr. Healey gives only the example of the Atlantic 
Community. He makes no reference to Mr. Bevin’s first initiative 
in this direction; that is the policy of Western Union, as a European 
community, which found expression in the Brussels Treaty. That 
was the first official British move in support of European unity; and 
Mr. Bevin'’s speech of January 22nd, 1948, sketched out an ambitious 
programme of Western European co-operation jn the economic and 
cultural fields, as well as for defence. But there was no mention, 
in this context, of association with the United States. 
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In the Fulton speech two years earlier, however, Sir Winston 
Churchill related Atlantic unity to European unity. He did not see 
either as exclusive of the other. Surely it is in the complementary 
growth of the two institutions that the Western alliance will find its 
best hope of stability and maturity ?—Yours faithfully, 

24 Old Queen Street, S.W.1. URSULA BRANSTON. 


The Way of Michael Scott 


Sir,—I-have only just seen the prolonged denunciation of the Reverend 
Michael Scott by Mr. Alport in your issue of June 19th. I assume 
that you will not have space in the current issue of the Spectator for 
a full reply. But, on behalf of a great many people in this country 
and Africa who have intensely admired the work of the Reverend 
Michael Scott for Christian understanding over a number of years, 
I would like to pay my tribute to one of the purest of spirits and 
one of the best of men.—Yours faithfully, PAKENHAM. 
14 Cheyne Gardens, S.W.3. 


Sirn,—To save Mr. C. J. Alport’s attack on the Christian responsibility 
of the Rev. Michael Scott from going by default, I may draw attention 
to the inadequacy of his Scriptural ground. The text “ Render unto 
Caesar .. .” was a reply of our Lord to those who tempted Him— 
i.e. to those who were not seeking His guidance. It is to be turned 
inward as self-discipline, not outward as critical attack. 

What Christians have to render to God is fellowship with His 
other children of their generation. Mr. Scott has found himself com- 
pelled to agree in the main with a, political attitude of a body of 
Africans, who dissent from the views of a majority of the present 
British Government. He could have stood aside when a notable 
African took the action of withdrawing his service and support from 
the representatives of that government; he would thereby simply have 
added to the general African conviction that no white man, however 
sympathetic, will stand by a black man at the expense of his comfort. 

Politically, the action Mr. Scott took .may call for restraint by 
administrators in their own sphere of concern. Morally, it has out- 
raged no human right. As a matter of religion, it raises questions of 
the relation of Caesar’s claims to Caesar's dues on which Mr. Scott 
is as likely to be sound as Mr, Alport. Europeanism is in grave 
danger of assuming in African eyes the horrifyingly unimpressionable 
“monolithic structure” that Communism has for those outside it. 
It is an effective short-term defensive device, but no contribution to 
the Partnership that Mr. Alport advocates. Mr. Scott has taken the 
risk of cracking the monolith—yYours faithfully, T. Price. 

Department of African Studies, University of Glasgow. 


Mr. Bevan’s Conscience 
Sir,—Strix does less than justice to Nye Bevan—in the references 
to the lounge suit at Buckingham Palace. Though the technique 
of government in this fallen world involves pomp and ceremony, 
and “lustre and distinction” of that sort, and though we rightly 
enjoy these things as well as beauty for its own sake, and although 
it would probably not advance the cause of peace if everyone followed 
his example, it is a good thing that Nye should remind us of values 
of which we can never be too conscious: that, for example, any 
expenditure needs to be carefully considered at a time when there 
are food shortages in India. I'm glad that Mr. Bevan follows his 
conscience, even at the risk of being accused of bad manners.— 
Yours faithfully, W. E. Prickett (Rev.) 
14 Broad Oak Road, Canterbury, Kent. 


India’s Chance 

Sir,—It was pleasing to read the article by an Indian correspondent on 
the impact of his country’s policy in the South-East Asian area, even 
if, perhaps inevitably, the comment should seem rather biased in 
favour of conceptions sponsored by Western countries. One would 
like to think that there is scope for ways of thought other than those 
represented by two contrasting ideologies; and at the time when India 
and Pakistan gained their independence, it did seem that new possi- 
bilities in communal and inter-communal living were opened up— 
indeed I personally had a marked sense of great potentialities there, 
though such visitations are apt to mean anything or nothing. 

Your correspondent appears, however, to have occupied himself 
more with the impact of China than that of his own country; and 
although he derides a process of waiting upon events, he has judged 
Indian policy by reference to a growing situation provoked by agents 
elsewhere. In fact, it is inevitable that there should be mutual regard. 
No country, not even, as President Eisenhower has lately said, one 
like the United States as now developed, can determine policy with- 
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out reference elsewhere. But why should Communism have succeeded 
in gaining a hold in South-East Asia when other ideas have not over- 
come the effects of hunger and other adverse conditions? If the 
Western countries, the original source of democratic theories, have not 
been able to present them in better guise than anti-Communism, can 
India do better? Those in the West should be glad of India, and other 
countries in the area, can make a contribution, not necessarily con- 
ceived in Western terms, or as a riposte to threatening degradation of 
a rival Power. At the same time their own capabilities might be better 
appreciated than these appeared to be by your correspondent. Even 
indirectly, through assistance to India herself, Western support could 
be worth something in South-East Asia.—Yours faithfully, 
3 Ashton Grove, Sale, Manchester. I. BROADBENT. 


Double Thinking 


Sir.—Your note on the Government's attitude towards the raising of 
the heavy goods speed limit says precisely those things which my 
Committee has been saying to the Minister of Transport. Either 
the Government is in earnest about the need for extra production 
or it is not. If it is in earnest it should not shrink from initiating 
those chdbges in industrial practice essential to the nation’s need. 
If it is not in earnest it should refrain from issuing interminable 
exhortations to industry which may be effective in war but whose 
edge has long been blunted in the peace. 

But I believe the Government is in earnest and it is hoped that 
the opinions voiced by independent journals like your own will result 
in the Order raising the speed limit being made without further 
hesitation and delay.—Yours faithfully, LEONARD BROWETT. 

Chairman of the Committee of Trade, Industry and 
Vehicle Manufacturers on the raising of the Limit. 
National Union of Manufacturers. 


Royal Equestrienne 


Sir,—Though he admits that the British have developed “a seemingly 
pathological distrust of statuary,” Strix would be glad to see a 
“ likeness ” of Her Majesty seated on the bay gelding Winston in the 
Horse Guards Parade, if the project could be realised “ without undue 
controversy.” Can he really think that possible: has he forgotten 
the long-drawn-out controversy about the Haig statue? He would be 
a bold sculptor indifferent to hostile criticism who for a public com- 
mission would venture to undertake an equestrian statue today. It 
is to be “a likeness” of the Queen, which implies a degree of 
realism—certainly it must be an easily recognisable portrait to satisfy 
the need—but where is the sculptor to draw the line? Should Her 
Majesty’s costume be “ generalised,” according to Sir Joshua’s pre- 
cepts, or should it be faithfully reproduced? Then, if ihe costume 
is realistic, the horse can scarcely be stylised, and we have cause to 
know how unsatisfactory, and highly controversial, attempts at realism 
in equine sculpture are liable to be. Our two most famous sculptors, 
Messrs, Epstein and Moore, would seem to be disqualified: neither 
might be expected to turn out a horse which would pass muster 
when set up as a target for criticism in such a centre of orthodoxy 
as the Horse Guards Parade. If “we used to produce good statues 
once,” how many equestrian examples of even moderate distinction 
have we produced? Leaving the “Haig” aside, Matthew Wyatt's 
“George III” is probably the last; for one can scarcely claim Baron 
Marochetti’s “ Richard Coeur de Lion” as our production even allow- 
ing that it passes the test. The empty centre of the Horse Guards 
Parade is a site of which only a truly memorable equestrian statue 
would be worthy. So though Strix’s idea is superficially attractive, 
that an equestrian statue of Her Majesty could be produced which 
would both satisfy his public demands and “add elegance to our 
capital” is surely open to serious doubt.—Yours faithfully, 
RALPH EDWaRDs. 
Suffolk House, Chiswick Mall, W.4. 


Commonwealth and Empire 


Sir.—I have read with much interest Mr. Easten’s courteous and 
erudite letter; but I still feel that the term “ Empire ” is anachronistic, 
and the term “Commonwealth” linguistically improper. The 
examples which are cited by Mr. Easten prove that the word 
“Imperial” has been used (as it still is) in a purely rhetorical and 
romantic sense: it is, in fact, a grandiose or grandiloquent fiction. A 
private correspondent, whose name I cannot divulge, assures me that 
the term “Commonwealth” is also a fiction, wholly inapplicable to 
the loose or sentimental alliance which it is intended to designate. 
But even in fiction there should be a proper regard for difference and 
exactitude, and I am unable to see what peculiar meaning is intended 
by the use of these terms. We had a real Commonwealth and a real 
Empire; but what have we now? The use of such a phrase as “ the 
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*. . . I had the best possible experience of a governess myself 
. . . for my governess happened to be my own mother. She 
was in fact a governess by profession . . . she became, like so 
many governesses, almost one of the family herself and might 
have ended her days there but my father diverted her from her 
vocation, and she found herself in due time faced with the much 
less rewarding task of shaping my infant mind, converting a 
twisted twig into something like a straight young branch. With 
these memories behind me, if anyone in the world is tempted to 
speak lightly of governesses, that person will not be I. 

Wilson Harris, Editor of The Spectator, 1933-1953. 


What do most people look forward to on retire- 


ment ? A home, companionship, an income 
sufficient for, and leisure to enjoy, the simple 
pleasures of life? After a life spent in the 
service of others, the governess and private teacher 
often finds herself in a position where she must 
still strive after all these things, and it is at that 
point the G.B.I. can start to help her build up a 


happy retirement. 
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For spectators of world events 
DR. INGE’S ‘‘ ENGLAND "’ 


When the Very Rev. Dr. W. R. Inge wrote his book on 
England in 1926 it immediately became one of the most 
popular volumes in the Modern World Series. As Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Dr. Inge enjoyed a national reputation as 
a sombre sage and a wide audience heeded his words 
from the Pulpit and the Press. Now his book has been 
revised (it is remarkable the number of prophesies which 
have proved accurate) and Dr. Inge, who has just reached 
the age of ninety-three, has written an impressive and 
provocative preface in which he examines recent develop- 
ments in Church and State. The past thirty years have 
provided him with much fresh food for thought and he 
concludes: “ Experience is a good teacher, but her fees 
are very high.” 25s 


THROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN 


Last year, U Kyaw Min, an eminent Burmese politician 
and industrialist, attended the International Economic 
Conference in Moscow. As he approached the Russian 
capital from the East, by way of Peking, he calls his book 
“ Through the Iron Curtain Via the Back Door.” Having 
been educated in Europe, U Kyaw Min is able to make 
shrewd comparisons with the West as well as with his 
own country. Not content with seeing the sights he was 
shown, he went out of his way to observe and note the 
significant details he was not shown. The result is a 
remarkable honest “ close-up ” of life behind the Curtain. 

10s 6d 


For followers of fiction 
DE LISSER’S ‘*‘ MORGAN’S DAUGHTER ”’ 


The many readers of Herbert G. de Lisser’s White Witch 
of Rosehall and Psyche already know that this author 
tells a stirring tale and sets it against an authentic back- 
ground. Here once again he tells of Jamaica in slave- 
trading days. Adventure and romance are knit together 
in this fast moving story. 10s 6d 


GENTLE RAIN 


Barbara Gordon-Cumming here treats a poignant theme 
with masterly skill. Sarah Bainford has a life sentence 
to serve for a crime of which she remembers little. So 
little, that she may be innocent. Only a detailed re- 
capitulation of the painful scenes between her and her 
lover can settle the all-important question. 9s 6d 


For thriller addicts 
SYMPHONY IN MURDER 
If you have weak nerves don’t try this cosy little murder 
story by Amelia R. Long. A conductor is shot in mid- 
symphony. Suspects abound; Trelawny investigates; 
readers shudder. 8s 6d 
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sovereignty of a power” is surely incompatible with the concept of 
a free association. It seems to me, with due respect to Mr. Easten, that 
we are here concerned with rhetorical usage or verbal convenience, and 
not with precise definitions or political reality—Yours faithfully, 

C. E. VULLIAMy. 
West Horsley, Surrey. 


“The Serpents of the Abruzzi” 


Sir,—I would like to apologise to you and to the readers of the 
Spectator for two mistakes which appeared in my article about the 
Serpents of the Abruzzi. The site of the serpent-feast is Cocullo, 
not Corullo, and the word “ Preachers,” applied to the Order of St. 
Dominic, or Ordo Predicatorum appeared between inverted commas, 
giving a suggestion of irony which I am very far from feeling. With 
renewed apologies.—Yours faithfully, Patrick LEIGH FERMOR. 
Castello della Rocca di Port’Ercole, Orbetello, Tuscany. 


The Lone Prairee 


Sir,—Perhaps Mr. David Mitchell (who writes in your issue of 
June Sth) would be willing to listen to a few words from a Canadian 
university student who has remained at home. 

I submit that the Spectator is correct in claiming that it is not 
committed by Mr. Henn’s expressions of his own opinions, and that 
in view of this the magazine is to be thanked for continuing to publish 
these entertaining and intelligent articles. Though I shall perhaps be 
accused of being a “ colonial” for saying so, it is extremely gratifying 
to see such essays appearing in the British Press. If these essays 
happen to follow a humorous pattern, we ourselves surely stand in 
the poorer light when we label them “ iniquitous.” 

Mr. Mitchell asks whether the Spectator feels it has contributed 
materially to the improvement of relations between Canada and the 
United Kingdom by the publication of Mr. Henn’s article. I suggest 
that, regardless of what the Spectator “feels” it has done, it has, in 
fact, contributed to the improvement of relations between our two 
nations and I hope it will continue to do so, though I doubt very 
much that Britain rates as low over here as he seems to think. 

And while he admits, with admirable western modesty, that he is 
“robust,” he deceives himself seriously (as do many of his country- 
men) when he claims for Canadians the position of “ the logical arbiters 
in any future dispute between Britain and the United States.” Long 
before the Province of Saskatchewan was ever dreamed of, Britain 
and the United States were settling disputes without the benefit of 
Canadian arbitration. Any future disagreements could be settled 
just as successfully if Canada ceased to exist tomorrow.—Yours 
faithfully, J. D. M. Briervey. 

22 Thornhill Avenue, Westmount, Quebec. 


Sir,—It is a great pity that so far the only Canadian reactions to 
Desmond Henn’s articles on Canada have been such narrowly negative 
ones. As a Canadian, and a very devoted one, I had hoped for something 
a little less provincial in tone. Contrary to what outsiders reading 
these reactions might think, Canada—and I include even mid-western 
Canada—is not wholly made up of people who are incapable of 
viewing their own country objectively. 

Canada is not, after all, the sort of country which might conceivably 
disintegrate in the face of honest criticism. What Mr. Henn writes 
is, unfortunately, true. It is unpleasant for any serious Canadian 
to read such things about his own country, but bitter medicine is not 
necessarily bad medicine. Surely we Canadians who want our country 
to improve as it grows up should be willing to listen—and listen 
politely—to the opinions of outsiders. 

Well-written articles such as Mr. Henn’s should not be regarded 
as personal insults but as food for constructive thought. If we can 
do nothing but protest when we are criticised, it won’t be very long, 
methinks, before someone begins to feel that we do protest too much. 
—Yours faithfully, A CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER. 

Princeton, N.J. 


The Spectator, July 2nd, 1853 


Mr. BARON ALDERSON has been summoned by a cabman for 8d. A cab 
was called to the Judge's house, but it was not needed; on a subsequent 
day, two cabmen called and one was paid the fare; after that another 
cabman demanded the fare, and as it was not paid he obtained a 
summons. Baron Alderson appeared in person before the Marlborough 
Street magistrate; and explained that he had resisted the second demand, 
as he feared otherwise that he should have “the whole cab-rank ” 
coming to his house in succession, each driver demanding eightpence. 
It seems that the driver who really had a claim had talked about it, 
and one of his roguish companions had gone to the house and got the 
money. The Magistrate decreed the Judge to pay 8d., and 2s. for the 
summons; but did not allow the cabman anything for loss of time. 
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Mr. Waugh Replies 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh has been invited by the Spectator to review the reviews 


of his latest book “Love Among the Ruins.” 


The Spectator intends to 


publish from time to time other replies by authors to the reviews of their books. 


father wrote a weekly literary article for the Daily 

Telegraph. He was also the head of a publishing firm 
and it is significant of the high standards of the day that no 
one, so far as I know, ever thought the combination odd or 
suspected that he might use his position to push his own wares 
or discriminate against rivals. He greatly enjoyed this work, 
would read the book under review attentively and discuss 
it at table. Then on Saturday mornings a hush fell on the 
house while he wrote his article. 

My own first regular literary employment was reviewing 
for the Observer in the late °20s. I too enjoyed it. The 
world seemed full of exciiing new books and Miss Garvin's 
office a free book-shop. We used to assemble among the piles 
of bright wrappers and each make his choice. The pay was 
low and we supplemented it by selling copies at half-price. 
There were usually one or two expensive “ Art Books” and 
these would be surreptitiously shifted from pile to pile in the 
course of the afternoon. Since then, off and on, I have done 
a good deal of such work, always with pleasure. 

In the mid ’30s it became fashionable for reviewers to com- 
plain that they were ill-used. Their minds, they said, were 
being bruised, their creative faculties numbed, their styles 
corrupted by the battery of inferior minds. It is notable that 
the best reviewing of this time—such as Mr. Cyril Connolly’s 
in the New Statesman—was hostile and derisive. 


Since the war there has been some further deterioration. 
Few reviewers are now able to recapitulate a plot with 
accuracy. But perhaps the deterioration among the books 
has been more noticeable. I suspect that nowadays the best 
criticism is never seen in print. All over the country clever 
and learned men and women are lecturing to university 
students. I do not know whether our universities, like those 
of America, give degrees in “ Creative Writing,” but it is plain 
from the letters I get that modern books are being seriously 
examined and that discourses of the kind which used to fill 
the pages of the quarterly reviews, now vanish in the Biro 
scribbles of students’ note-books. 

In no periodical have we now anyone approaching a Grand 
Cham. The subtlest critics, such as Mr. Raymond Mortimer 
and Mr. Connolly, are starved of space so that they can only 
throw out a few luminous hints, a few charmingly written 
paragraphs, as it were from Trivia. Many of the papers with 
the largest circulations do not notice the Arts at all. The most 
influential among book. buyers and librarians are said to be: 
The Times Literary Supplement, the New Statesman, the 
Spectator, Time and Tide, The Listener, the Observer, the 
Sunday Times, and of daily papers The Times and the 
Telegraph. The Daily Mail alone of the popular papers has 
some literary prestige. Mr. Quennell is a _ widely-read, 
fastidious critic and a competent writer. One may be sure that, 
if it were not his job, he would not spend ten minutes on nine 
out of ten of the books he commends. He tells his readers 
week by week, with self-effacement and high competence, what 
books are likely to interest them. He writes the most useful, 
if not the most exhilarating, literary journalism today but I am 
told that even he, with his great circulation, has little influence 
on the market and that his laurel wreath of the “ Book of the 
Month” is barely worth £25 to the author, unless of a first 
book. Reviewers can greatly encourage or cruelly wound a 
young writer; perhaps also a very old one, fearful of failing 


Si of my earliest memories are of book-reviewing. My 


powers. They do not much concern the middle-aged. For this 
reason I can, I hope, without rancour or egotism, examine the 
work of the modern reviewer in the single light of my own 
latest book which has been pretty generally condemned. 


It is a brief, very prettily produced phantasy about life in 
the near future with certain obvious defects. It was begun as 
a longer work three years ago, abandoned, and resumed with 
the realisation that the characters lacked substance for more 
than a short story. As it stands it is designed purely to amuse 
and is therefore subject to a snap verdict, yes or no, Either 
it comes off or it fails. It was an easy job for the reviewer 
in contrast, say, to a new work by Mr. David Jones. I may 
add that I myself live in seclusion. I do not attend gatherings 
of P.E.N. or Foyle’s Lunches or literary cocktail parties (if 
such things really exist), so that I cannot have incurred personal 
enmity in my profession. Despite its reception this book is 
selling in numbers which seem to satisfy its publishers. 


If we take the snap-decision of the periodicals listed above, 
we find: Times Literary Supplement; yes, “ we laugh help- 
lessly.” New Statesman; yes, “ wit crackles drily on every 
page.” Spectator; no, “his satire has ceased to be a laughing 
matter. . . . Not in the same class as The Loved One. . . . He is 
left more or less speechless.” Time and Tide; yes and no, “ this 
isn’t vintage Waugh.” The Listener; yes, “ pre-Brideshead 
Waugh.” Observer; no, modified, “ it would be amusing if it 
were by a beginner.” Sunday Times; yes, “delight and 
pleasure.” Times; yes, modified, “bland satirical extrava- 
gance raises more smiles than laughter.” Telegraph; yes, 
modified. Daily Mail; yes, modified, “ the joke is a little too 
complicated—and possibly a little too bitter.” 
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LELIA | 
The Life of George Sand 


André Maurois 


*M. Maurois has revealed the best of himself in this 
generous portrait of a noble-hea:ted creature.’ 

SUNDAY TIMES 
© Lélia is a work that will enhance M. Maurois’s already 
high reputation and provide his readers with many days 
of pleasure and instruction.’ 

Harold Nicolson in THE OBSERVER 


Second impression Illustrated 25s. net 


ELIZABETH I 
and her Parliaments 
J. E. Neale 


*One of the most important works of history of recent 
years.” FINANCIAL TIMES 


*A work of academic distinction and historical maturity.’ 
@ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
£A splendid achievement, the fruit of many years work 
on the sources ... and new documents particularly early 
Parliamentary diaries.’ 

A. L, Rowse in the SUNDAY TIMES 


Illustrated 25s. net 


BORN TO BELIEVE 
Lord Pakenham 


* His nobility of character transfigures every page... this 
book is studded with many conversational gems which 
must rank as collector’s pieces.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
‘A ‘sparkling autobiography ... This friendly autobio-< 
graphy.’ DAILY HERALD 


Illustrated 18s. net 


DAYBREAK 
IN CHINA 


Basil Davidson 


From the author of the controversial Report on Southern 
Africa comes this new examination of the situation in 
Communist China, He has brought back the first detailed 
description of what is really happening behind the 
bamboo curtain. 

* His book is a first-rate piece of factual reporting ... His 
comment, if friendly, is always fair and inspires confi- 
dence in the reader...This book presents the best 
account available to British readers of what China looks 
like today.’ THE TIMES 
2 Maps 10s. 6d. net 
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All this seems to amount to an audible chuckle, if not a 
hearty laugh. No funny man should expect more every time 
he attempts a joke. There is a general mild tone of regret 
that it disappoints expectations, though there is no unanimity 
as to the exact moment of my decline; some put it eight, some 
twenty-five years ago, some this month. It is when we come 
to the less influential papers that the criticism becomes 
uniformly adverse and oddly violent. 


Where the reviewers of even the well-mannered papers seem 
to have deteriorated, in a way my father would have 
thought intolerable, is in their tendency to write about the 
author rather than the book and in assuming a personal 
intimacy with him which in fact they do not enjoy. The young 
lady, for instance, who says many kind things about me in the 
New Statesman ventures to question my good faith in religion 
and imputes to me lack of compassion for the poor. No doubt 
she has no conception of the deadliness of her accusation. If 
at all true, it would be a matter for my confessor not for her. 
Others equally unknown to me impute a hankering for the 
eighteenth century. It was Mr. Clive Bell, the champion of 
post-impressionism. who wrote of “ the adorable century,” not 
I, whose preferences are for the thirteenth or the fourth. But 
it is in the Beaverbrook press that I find the most curious 
claims to intimacy. 

Mr. George Malcolm Thomson of the Evening Standard 
seems to have studied some file of gossip paragraphs and to 
have transcribed all the most offensive, inaccurate and 
irrelevant. He reports that I do not like oysters, that I advocate 
slavery, that I am sensitive about my low stature. Mr. 
Thomson, alas, is a cypher to me (no doubt he is a 
fine gangling fellow), but I have some acquaintance with 
Lord Beaverbrook. Over the years I have heard him give 
tongue on a great variety of topics but it never occurred 
to me until now to speculate whether he suffered from 
humiliation at being slightly shorter than myself. How does 
Mr. Thomson know my height? It is not recorded in any 
book of reference. How can he possibly know whether I am 
sensitive about it ? Has he seen me tripping about Shoe Lane 
on stilts ? Has he had an eye to the keyhole of a gymnasium 
where I was engaged in stretching exercises? And, really, 
what has it got to do with my writing? Are my plots a con- 
tinual retelling of the story of David and Goliath, where evil 
giants are overcome by heroic pigmies ? 

Mr. Shulman of the Sunday Express accuses me of snobbery. 
He goes further and predicts that “in future ” only snobs will 
enjoy my books. This seems very odd since the book under 
review is the only novel I have ever written in which there 
appears no member of the upper class, either as buffoon or 
heroine. 

The critic of the Daily Express merely says he yawned and 
yawned and yawned, without indicating the time of day or 
night when he attempted to read it, or even whether he is adept 
at reading at all. 


This unanimity of the Beaverbrook press is striking. All 
abuse, not so much my little book, as me, in terms which, 
used of a coal-miner, would precipitate a General Strike. Now 
it so happens that quite recently my solitude has been disturbed 
on several occasions by appeals for help from their office. 
One of their gossip writers politely asked me for information 
I was unwilling to give. The Sunday Express offered me a seat 
in the Abbey for the Coronation. The Evening Standard sug- 
gested my going abroad to interview a royal person (not, I 
hasten to say, the ex-King of Egypt). If I am such a bad 
writer why do they solicit my work? For different good 
reasons I was obliged to refuse these flattering offers. I know 
these Beaverbrook men to be busy. I was brief with them. 
Did I seem curt ? Can it be that I gave offence and that those 
fiery, independent spirits, the arbiters of literary taste of 
millions, are influenced by other than purely artistic con- 
siderations ? 
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On Being an Irish Writer 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


SUSPECT that being a writer in Ireland is very much like 
being a writer in any tight community. We do not 

_ remember often enough that whether we live in Winesburg 
or in Reykjavik, in Dublin or in Catania, we are a world- 
fraternity, growling the same growls, enjoying the same 
compensations, subject to the same local pressures, breathing 
much the same sort of reconditioned air, like a dehydrated 
gush from a subway on a hot day. It is like living with the 
family, whose love also begs for silence, blunts frankness, 
exacerbates honesty until it all ends up in schizophrenia and 
double-think—secret reservations of the truth, public assevera- 
tions of subterfugal sentimentalities. If the writer speaks out 
the community will tear him to pieces; if he does not he will 
rend himself; if he braves the results he will meet other dangers 
he did not foresee—anger, bitterness, hate, cynicism. 

The obvious solution is exile, but it isn’t really. The 
problem solves itself otherwise, usually by driving the writer 
much farther from the unbearable, literal reality than he had 
ever meant to go. Joyce’s practical exile was to Paris, Rome, 
Trieste, Ziirich; his literary exile was into symbolism, and he 
ended up as lost as Colonel Fawcett in the tropical jungle of 
Finnegan’s Wake. Hawthorne, who could not exile his body, 
took up quarters in the same sublimatory refuge from the 
compressions of Salem. Hardy dilated man into myth, turned 
his peasants, who were doubtless as boring as all peasants, 
into a Greek chorus. Graham Greene followed the same route. 
For many of these so-called realists are not realists—they are 
disguised mystics. Kafka, Malraux, Mauriac, Faulkner, Silone 
—the examples of internal flight are many. You cannot jump 
off your own shadow. The farther you go from your sun 
the longer your shadow gets. 

I suppose no Irish writer thought he had jumped off his 
own shadow more effectively than Shaw. A naturalised 
Londoner almost in his teens, aggressively socialist when it was 
unfashionable, resolutely rationalist, a dealer in political and 
economic theory, an absorbed social satirist of English life, he 
said explicity that he had to go to London for the same reason 
as his father went to the Corn Exchange—because his busi- 
ness was there. It sounds like an ex post facto rationalisation. 
The key to his heart is his resolute anti-romaaticism, bred in 
him by the terrifying sight of Dublin’s dreamers, drunkards and 
gabblers. “Not Me!”—and a single ticket for Euston. 
Nothing that he wrote, one play apart, might thereafter seem 
even remotely indebted to or affected by the half-legendary 
Aeaea whose Circean cobwebs he so angrily tore from his eyes. 
Yet I believe that some of the best things he ever did were 
written by the light and heat of that mythical sun, his shadow- 
maker, melting his cold intellect to let a bit of the poetry of 
life blossom through—Joan, Candida, Captain Shotover; 
people behaving as they always do in real life according to 
entirely irrational and mysterious urges by no means unknown 
to the Irishman Shaw, but hated, feared and perpetually 
mocked at by the anglicised, socialised, intellectualised, 
deromanticised, Fabianised, Londonised Shavian changeling. 

One agrees that modern Irish life is not very inspiring. 
Indeed, leaving aside its many rich compensations which we 
all know about and gratefully enjoy, and bearing in mind that 
these compensations are on the level of the homme moyen 
sensuel rather than of the intellectual or the artist, one might 
be forgiven for finding modern Ireland depressing to the point 
—at which many soon arrive—of strong drink. A one-class 
society of petty-bourgeois business-men, not exactly cultivated; 
a rather puritanical church, not strikingly famous for its con- 
tribution to Christian thought, or indeed any thought; a hard 
bunch of old-time politicians still thinking, or whatever they 
call it, in the vein of the First World War—it is not a very 
gay picture. The air is dry. But, surely, as far as writers 
are concerned, it is all a matter of digestion. This is their 
material; there is no other that they know. I have no 
patience with young would-be writers anywhere who say: 
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A LIST FOR SUMMER 





H. M. TOMLINSON 
A selection from his works 
made by Kenneth Hopkins 


‘A true memorial to his wonderful career as 
an author.’—EDMUND BLUNDEN. ‘The quality 
of Mr. Tomlinson’s mind and the intricate 
grandeur of his prose are apparent in every 
page he has written.’—JOHN HADFIELD (Sunday 
Times). 12s. 


A WANDERER IN THE WIND 
by Cecil S. Webb 


‘A vast public interested in the habitat and 
habits of wild animals will read A Wanderer 
in the Wind with unbounded interest, enjoyment 
and ease.’"—DEREK MCCULLOCH. 51 illus. 2\s. 


INVITATION TO AN EASTERN FEAST 
by Austin Coates 


A sparkling peregrination through the bizarre 
bypaths and unusual daily life of modern 
India and Burma. With 18 illustrations, some 
full page. ‘‘Acute intelligent, at once critical and 
sympathetic,’’—Guy RAMSEY (Daily Telegraph.) 


. 
THE RISE OF MODERN COMMUNISM 
a history of the political doctrine by 
MASSIMO SALVADORI 
7s. 6d. 
* 
HILARY SETON 


Great Benefits 


A shrewd and entertaining first novel of a 
vague but charming vicar suddenly burdened 
with the riches of this world which will find, 
we feel, a large and delighted public. 9s. 6d. 


JOAN FLEMING 
The Good and the Bad 


This new detection proves that Mrs. Fleming 
‘can take the mean facts of sordid little lives 
and breathe her own vitality into them until 
they achieve the dignity of drama.’—NANCY 
SPAIN (Good Housekeeping). 9s. 6d, 


ALL PRICES ARE NET 





HUTCHINSON AND COMPANY 
STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
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A Catholic Commentary 
on Holy Scripture 


FOREWORD BY THE CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
Che result of nine years’ work by forty-four eminent 
Catholic scholars. Over thirteen hundred pages; 


many maps and plans 84s 


The Regularis Concordia 


edited by DOM THOMAS SYMONS OS.B The 
code of monastic law and liturgy drawn up by 


St. Ethelwold Vedieval Classics 15 


The Works of 
George Berkeley—Vol. V 


edited by T. E. JESSOP, O.B.E., M.A B. Litt. 
Siris, Three Letters to Thomas Prior, A Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Hales, Thoughts on Tar-Water 308 


Mexican Revolution 
GENESIS UNDER MADERO 


by CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND. A definitive but 
popularly-written account of one of the most im- 
portant sociological experiments in modern history, 
which commences with the erthrow of the Diaz 


dictorship 21s 


A Source Book of 
Scottish History 


edited by W. CROFT DICKINSON, GORDON 
DONALDSON and ISABEL A. MILNE. Material 
assembled from many important documents for the 
first time. Vols. 1 and 2 up to 1567. Volume 3 


to follow. each 10s 


British Farming 


1939-1949 
by E. H. WHETHAM The thirteenth title in 
Nelson's Agriculture Series \n account of the most 


revolutionary decade in farming history. 12s 6d 


Simple Heraldry 


by TAIN MONCREIFFE and DON POTTINGER. 
A witty, full colour guide, humorous but accurate, 


to heraldic history. ALL IN COLOUR 10s 6d 


3 Henrietta Street WC2 
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“ But it is all so dreary, there is nothing to write about ! ” 
One thinks of Gogol, thinking also that he would spend his 
life recording romantic life, the saga of the Caucasian cossacks, 
and then writing two masterpieces about two types that one 
might meet any day in the back-streets of Dublin, the civil 
servant of The Cloak and the engaging spiv of Dead Souls. 

It has happened that the drearier the life the better the 
writing. I have never been to Silone’s native village in the 
Abruzzi, but I suppose it is not much more exciting to look 
at than Carlo Levi’s Eboli, or those desolate Sicilian uplands 
that flame and smoukler in Vittorini’s Conversation in Sicily. 
The answer to “ What is there to write about ?” anywhere 
is in the title of Silone’s novel The Seed Beneath the Snow. 
No writer has the right to blame his material for his own 
failure to integrate the little lives he knows with the universal 
life of man. A writer may, like a spider, have to spin his web 
out of his bowels, but if he is a writer at all he is an epical 
spider shooting threads from his dusty corner to span the world. 

One particular failure in modern Irish writing is striking: 
the failure in comedy, strange in a people notoriously supposed 
to have a special gift for comedy. A few weeks ago, 
in reviewing Evelyn Waugh’s new book, Cyril Connolly said 
a very shrewd thing about satire, using this very image of 
digestion—what I call the writer eating up his own shadow: 
“ An author must digest his own stomach so completely that 
his anger and loyalties, indignations and regrets "—how well 
one knows those indignations and regrets !—“ are invisible 
to the naked eye. One trace of emotion and the illusion will 
vanish, the magician in his tails is gone, and an embittered 
old schoolmaster is in his place.” How many writers of satire 
could read that without feeling their withers being wrung ? 
Shaw certainly could not have read it unmoved. I have been 
told, but I have never been able to locate it in print, that 
when he saw Chekov for the first time, he threw up his hands 
in despair. (But, then, Chekov had said: “If the old tarry 
rope is put into your hand you must pull it.”) 
Does Huxley pass the test? The later O’Casey ? Maugham 
does, and Gide, in Les Caves du Vatican, and what 
makes Waugh one of the great comic writers of English litera- 
ture—those Penguins will, one day, be collector’s pieces 
is that in all his best work he has with great human sympathy 
surmeunted an evident natural weakness to cavil at what 
the Gods sent him. There are two great writers of social 
comedy in the Irish literature of our time, George Moore, in 
his famous trilogy, and Somerville and Ross. Since their day 
bitterness has set in. The shadows have eaten up the writers 
who should have eaten them. 


The Intellectual at the Breakfast 
Table 


Holmes-Laski Letters : The Correspondence of Mr. Justice Holmes 
and Harold Laski, 1916-1935. (O.U.P. Two volumes. £4 4s.) 


EVEN at such a price and such a length—1,500 pages—this corres- 
pondence was well worth publishing: not because, as its editor 
piously claims, it ‘‘ is destined to become an important chapter in 
intellectual history,’ but because Holmes and Laski were both 
remarkable personalities, and in writing to each other regularly for 
more than eighteen years they told much about themselves. 

Holmes, the son of the Oliver Wendell Holmes who spent more 
hours than could be good for any man at his breakfast table, was one 
of the greatest associate justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His judicial deliverances, especially the dissents, have, 
like wine, improved with keeping, and his book on the common law 
stands with Blackstone’s as one of the classical works in its field. He 
was already seventy-five years old when he met Laski in 1916. His 
letters reveal—or, rather, confirm—his enviable humility of spirit. 
Thus, while addressing Laski, who was at the time only a stripling 
of twenty-three, he suddenly breaks off with : ** I am beginning to 
preach if not to blow—so I will shut up *’ (July 19th, 1916). His out- 
look on life was founded on a deep but healthy scepticism : ** I don’t 
believe in millennia ’’ (July 17th, 1925) ; ‘** I think more men live an 
essentially animal life than you seem to think *’ (December 18th, 
1929); ** The world changes very slowly—you optimists must 
remember that ’’ (March 27th, 1930). 
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Here is the main difference between the liberalism of the two 
men. Holmes’s was based on scepticism, Laski’s on optimism. 
** One can change institutions by a fiat but populations only by slow 
degrees and . .. | listen with some skepticism to plans for fundamental 
amelioration.”” So Holmes writes in criticism of one of Laski’s 
pamphlets, and the sentence sums up a cleavage in political thought 
not confined to them. 

The sidelights which Laski’s letters—they number about two to 
every one of Holmes’s and are usually much longer—throw on his 
character also confirm rather than reveal. There is his almost 
unbelievable intellectual arrogance : ‘* A great pope was lost in me ”’ 
(January 10th, 1918) ; ** In mea great editor was lost ’’ (August 27th, 
1918). There is his insatiable appetite for gossip : ‘* . . . scandal is 
the second breath of life ’’ (March 6th, 1920). There is the terrifyingly 
one-dimensional preoccupation with things of the intellect : **.. . the 
poets waste on form what substance more vitally demands. . . . I'd 
rather read Parliamentary debates than Wordsworth and a good 
decision than Herrick ’’ (April 20th, 1919). There is—one of the 
man’s redeeming graces—his love of teaching : ** . . . when the last 
word is said, teaching is really the greatest job on earth °’ (February 
18th, 1920). Again and again in his letters the sentences which stand 
out by their obvious sincerity are those which speak unselfconsciously 
of his devotion to teaching and his generosity to his students. 
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New Edition 


Spadework 
SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY 


“This book is most attractively written and its 
frank and cheerful description of one aspect of 
archacological activity is an excellent antidote 
to solemnity and conscious professionalism. 
However successful Sir Leonard may be, and 
however much he may be admired as a great 
exponent of a difficult job, he may perhaps 
deserve even higher praise for having preserved 
the qualities of simplicity and enthusiasm which 
shine in his pages.” 


Times Literary Supplement 
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The value of the correspondence as an historical document is, Illustrated I2s. 6d. net 
of course, destroyed by the inability of the reader to know when 
Laski is telling the truth. His romancing about the great, which 
his apologists seek to dismiss as a harmless foible or a natural | | Travel 





desire to embellish a good story, makes it impossible to know whether, 
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in fact, he attended the dinners he says he attended, met the people 
he claims to have met, and heard from them the words which he 
declares he heard. The editor himself admits he does not know. 

We are told that MacDonald offered him a Cabinet post in 1923 
and a peerage in 1929. Are we entitled to believe either of these 
tales—told to Holmes ‘* very strictly entre nous ’’—when it is no 
secret that about 1947 Laski was quite untruthfully spreading stories 
of a similar offer, supposed to have been made by Mr. Attlee ? 
Again, Laski assigns to himself a r6le in the negotiations which ended 
the general strike which is not confirmed by other published accounts 
and reminiscences. Yet again, Holmes himself in 1928 is surprised 
by a news report in which Laski is alleged to have said that he found 
President Wilson easy to work with. ‘* I did not know that you ever 
were in contact with him,’’ comments Holmes. Laski denies the 
statement attributed to him, adding : ‘* I saw him twice in my life : 
once in Washington in February, 1918, and once in Boston in March, 
1919, in each case for an hour *’ (November 13th, 1928). But, in a 
letter of February 4th, 1924, Laski, on hearing of Wilson’s death, 
had written : ** I saw him half-a-dozen times, never with liking. .. .”’ 

Another remarkable inconsistency in the letters is his statement on 
April 5th, 1922, that he had just read ** for the first time, and with 
immense pleasure, The Woman in White.’’ But not many years before, 
on September 13th, 1916, on hearing that Holmes had just read it, 
Laski had replied : ** I hope it was only a re-reading of The Woman in 
White which, with the exception of The Moonstone, is still my favourite 
detective story.’ 

Two such lively minds as Holmes and Laski could not put their 
pens to paper over a period of almost nineteen years without throwing 
off more than a few phrases worth remembering—and it is these that 
provide the chief enjoyment. There is Holmes on William Morris : 
** |... relished being transported to a land where all is oak and hand- 
made, but was rather unhappy to see Socialism recommended with 
such gaiety of heart on such trivial grounds.’’ There is Laski, rather 
surprisingly, saying : ‘* My probiem is to take away from the state 
the superior morality with which we have invested its activities ’’ 
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Along 


The Great Rivers 
GORDON COOPER 


In this book a seasoned traveller describes the 
Nile, Zambezi, Ganges, Murray, Volga, Danube, 
Mississippi, St. Lawrence and Amazon. He 
writes in a lively readable manner of their 
peoples, towns, histories and legends. 
“There is excitement and colour here together with 
some very fine pictures.” 
JosEPH TaGGARtT—The Star 


Illustrated 15s. net 


Religious 
Nature and Man 
in Biblical Thought 


E. C. RUST 


“In this important and comprehensive work 
the author considers the general view of nature 
and of human beings as set forth, first, in the 
Old Testament and the later Jewish writings 
and then in the New Testament; and in his 
last section he gives a reasoned presentation 


(September 16th, 1916). Again surprisingly, there is Laski finding 
** every social panacea .. . a prelude to social disillusion.’’ There is a 
provocative quotation from Morley : ** Democracy began when Joe 
Chamberlain was sworn in as a privy councillor’’ (July 6th, 1921). 
There is Laski’s summing up of Bertrand Russell as ‘‘ at bottom 
a Voltairean whig ’’ (January 22nd, 1922). And there is a lovely 
sentence by Holmes on Wordsworth : ‘* He stumps along by your 
side, a bore in a brown coat, and suddenly he goes up and you find 
that your companion was an angel ’’ (March 4th, 1926). 

But the peach of them all is Laski’s sneering criticism of Sir Winston 
Churchill because he had ** never read a line of Aristotle, Bacon, 
Hobbes, Descartes, Locke, Rousseau, Hume, Hegel or Kant ”’ 
(March 19th, 1928). No one but Laski would ever have asked—or 
wished-—that a practising politician should have read them. One 
need seek no further for an explanation of the disastrous misjudge- 
ments which marked the Professor’s career in politics. 

H. J. FAIRLIE. 
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of what we may call Biblical cosmology and 
anthropology.” Methodist Recorder 


Vol. 40, Lutterworth Library 3ls. 6d. net 
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A Scrap-book of the Twenties 
ANGUS WILSON 
With pictures by 
Philippe Jullian 
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‘There is more to this fictional presentation of the 
nineteen-twenties than to any recent best-seller.’ 
JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 


‘A witty, satiric holiday take-off of the Bright 
Young Things of thirty years ago . . . amusing 
rather malicious illustrations . . . has a perfect 
period atmosphere.’ JOHN RAYMOND(B.B.C.) 


‘It was an excellent idea to get that ingeniously 
feline writer, Augus Wilson, to write a scrap-book 
of the 1920's in the form of a memoir of one of its 
most ghastly gay young things. It was a positive 
stroke of genius to find such a suavely satiric artist 
as Philippe Jullian to accompany Mr. Wilson’s text 
with dozens of drawings which have sharp claws 
of their own.’ Manchester Evening News. 10s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT CITY 
OF ATHENS 


Its Topography and Monuments 
IDA THALLON HILL 


The first complete account of ancient Athens since 
Judeich’s Topographie von Athenwhich appeared in 
1931. It presents the results of excavations carried 
out in Athens during the last two or three decades 
and relates them to what was already known. 

With 2 plates and 35 maps. 25s. 


INTRODUCING SPAIN 


CEDRIC SALTER 


Cedric Salter knows Spain as few other English- 
men do. His book covers the whole country and 
contains up-to-date information on travel, hotels, 
food and other matters of interest to the traveller, 
as well as descriptions of scenery, ancient build- 
ings, people and places. 

With 16 plates and endpaper map. 18s. 
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The Practice of Excellence 


Return Passage. The Autobiography of Violet Markham, 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


THERE is a quotation from Dr. Johnson on the fly leaf of Miss Violet 
Markham’s Return Passage which, from one point of view at least, 
might serve as a summary of the whole of the eighty years of her life 
which she describes. It runs : ** Happiness consists in the multi- 
plicity of agreeable consciousness.’’ No life is without its sorrows, 
its weary stretches and its disappointments. But it is a great thing 
if, in retrospect, it presents a picture both richly varied and happy, 
That certainly is the first impression a reader will get from this story 
of a life begun in the comfort and warm intimacy of that prosperous, 
creative, serious middle class which contributed so much to the great- 
ness of Victorian England ; its outlook enlarged by wide travel and 
contact with the finest minds of the time ; steeped in active politics, 
but even more in responsible self-chosen social work in war and peace ; 
all, in quiet recollection, making up to Aristotle’s earlier definition 
of happiness, ** as the activity of the spirit in the practice of excellence 
over a long life.”” The happiness ts felt in her description of places— 
there is an entrancing picture of the little Japanese island of Miyajima 

of her beloved dogs, and in occasional references to a happy but all 
too short married life. But it is felt no less in her description of men 
and women ; of old household servants, as well as of celebrated men 
and women like Milner, Rhodes and Cromer, Roberts and Henry 
Wilson, John Buchan and Mackenzie King, Bishop Henson and Dean 
Inge, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Gertrude Bell and Mary Macarthur. 
The picture is always kindly, because understanding. In one instance 
only, that of Neville Chamberlain’s failure as Minister of National 
Service in the first world war—the first full account given of that 
interlude—we can feel her perplexity in understanding a fine but rigid 
and self-willed character, which created its own difficulties then, and 
was to do so later, by the same defects of its virtues. 

Writers of memoirs are, almost inevitably, tempted to try to make 
themselves more attractive, or at least more mteresting, and in 
public life more important than they were. But this is an essentially 
modest book. Miss Markham’s life of social work, above all her many 
years of service as deputy chairman ofthe National Assistance Board, is 
fully told, but far more from the point of view of fe problems 
encountered than from that of her own part which so deservedly 
won her the Companionship of Honour. It is also an essentially 
honest book, telling us frankly how and why she changed her mind 
on such problems as female suffrage, on the part of the State in social 
reform or on religion. What is more, it is an important book from 
the point of view of the serious student. Miss Markham’s reflections 
on the inevitable ingratitude engendered by beneficent imperialism, 
on the merits and dangers of the Welfare State, on the soul-destroying 
effects of unemployment—"** there is only one answer to unemploy- 
ment, and that is work ; ordinary economic work paid at ordinary 
economic rates ’’—are all well worth pondering. L. S. AMERY. 
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Sex Life in Hexapodia 


Ants. By Derek Wragge Morley. (Collins. 18s.) 

The Social Insects. By O. W. Richards. (Macdonald. 15s.) 
INSECT literature is becoming sternly mechanistic. The day may 
not be far off when Mr. Huxley or Mr. Connolly in misanthropic mood 
will have to go further than the ant-heap or the brood chamber of 
the termite for the piquant parallel. This may have the effect of 
driving the metaphor-mongers into the bacterial world or perhaps 
to the communities of crystals. It is certain that the novelist who 
extracts his analogies from the grass-root jungles of Hexapodia, 
that well-explored but little understood terrain of the six-legged 
beasts, will have to forget his Fabre and Maeterlinck. The profes- 
sionals are blazing new trails. 

This is partly to be regretted. Entomological works are usually 
such mines of curious fact that at least one good full-length novel 
might have been got out of them before the clouds of vitalism 
dispersed for ever. What character could be found of more diversity 
than, say, an odd specimen of the bloody slave-making ant (F. 
sanguinea) which was male on one side of its body and female on 
the other ? Or Queen Polistes, a wasp whose presence is enough to 
abort the reproductive ability of her attendants? The vitalistic 
works stand four-square on the fact that the ants and to a lesser 
extent the bees, wasps and termites are usually called the mankind 
of insects. Their organisation, their great cities, their fascistic or 
communistic divisions of labour, their kings, queens and battles 
have given rise to wonderful comparisons ranging from the Homeric 
to the plainly lustful. Indeed, if the entomologists announced that 
species of tropic ants were using gunpowder or lighting their brood 
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chambers with glow-worms, few would doubt or even question the 
cord. 
What, for instance, could be more evocative than the air-borne 
hase of the black ants of Britain, soon to rise in their millions on 
nuptial flights from every nook and suburban cranny ? The whole 
colony appears in a state of tumult, dragging or chasing the winged 
members from the subterranean hangars, just as ground staff prepare 
aeroplanes for war. The queen, a princess still, has most attention. 
New wings are tensed and tested. She appears agitated about the 
voyage ahead. The males, too, are preparing for stern competition. 
And then the flight departs for some unseen aerial ecstasy where the 
queen is fertilised perhaps several times before dropping to the 
ground and taking up the humdrum life of a brood mother between 
the cracks of a crazy-paving stone. Of such is the kingdom of a 
common creature called Acanthomyops. 

Wragge Morley and Richards report all this and much more. In 
their own realms they are probably unique. Wragge Morley has 
assumed by proven seniority the mantle worn by the late Mr. Donis- 
thorpe, for long our greatest unearther of ant diversity. Richards 
is a skilled and professional enquirer into the ways of social insects. 
The former has confined himself to the ants and has provided a 
wholly readable text and reference book: the latter a grand con- 
spectus of insect sociability. To a certain extent the works are 
complementary, the more so because both authors speak with the 
same voice. Richards says that even the most successful species of 
insects are so unlike man that their resemblances to one another 
seem much more important than their differences. He feels that 
** even the solitary cat is more like us than the most socially-minded 
ant or the most docile termite.’’ 

Morley is of the same opinion. Ants and men cannot be compared 
directly, he claims, although there are living primitive ants, mere 
Neanderthalers at the foot of the evolutionary tree, which show by 
living example how the advanced dairy-farming and slave-making 
species probably arose. 

By more philosophical considerations Richards traces back the 
beginnings of the social instinct to control of reproduction. Sex, 
he says in effect, is apt to be a nuisance. It diverts attention from 
higher issues and interferes with the most marked characteristic of 
the social instinct. This is the law of Hexapodia which reads : 
‘** Within limits set by the abilities of the species, everything shall be 
done for the good of the community and only the necessary minimum 
for that of the individual.’’ In solitary bees and wasps, the author 
notes that nest-building females are often pestered by ardent males 
which still attempt to pair though the busy females no longer need 
their attention. 

One of the first steps in social life, therefore, was to establish a 
sterile cast which either did not breed at all or did so only to a limited 
extent and under certain conditions. The insects achieved a nice 
distinction between egg-laying to produce workers and egg-laying to 
produce sexual forms. Only the second process requires severe 
regulation for it has been recorded that in less advanced societies 
such as those of the common wasp, the production of sexual forms 
leads to a break-up of the colony. What is this to us ? Simply that 
it seems that the peculiar triumph of man is to have established socja] 
communities more elaborate than those of ants or termites without 
Sterilising the majority of its adult members. JoHN D. HILLABy, 


The Rise of Malenkov 


Malenkoy. By Martin Ebon. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue first four months of 1953 will probably rank in Russian history 
as equivalent in importance to the period which followed the murder 
of the Tsar Paul 150 years ago, and any serious attempt to sort out 
fact from conjecture, and conjecture from pure fiction, is worthy of 
attention and respect. With typical transatlantic speed and purpose- 
fulness, Mr. Martin Ebon has sorted a mass of material which 
includes events as recent as those of April 7th, and he has presented 
the whole in a readable and moderately coherent form which is 
a limited but valuable contribution to our knowledge of the internal 
politics of the Soviet Union since the death of Stalin. It does not, 
however, in any way justify its sub-title of ‘* a biographical study of 
Stalin’s successor,’’ a doubty unfortunate choice which throws doubt 
on the author’s ability to see the Russian wood for the trees, a doubt 
— deepens progressively as the reader makes his way through 
the book. 

In the author’s preface, Mr. Ebon describes in modest terms his 
attempt to ‘‘ provide an accurate presentation of fact and a tentative 
analysis . . . of Malenkov’s career, personality, outlook and relation- 
ships with other Soviet officials,’’ and in listing his sources of informa- 
tion he shows that he has at his disposal much of the excellent 
machinery for ascertaining the facts which has been established in 
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WITNESS 


Whittaker Chambers 


‘A book of very great importance’ : DuFF CooPER, 
Viscount Norwich’s description of Witness was 
among the more restrained judgments when the 
book appeared in the United States. It is an impor- 
tant book in three ways. It is vital to any under- 
standing of the most sensational case since Dreyfus 
—the Hiss Case ; it is an extraordinary revelation 
of Communist psychology at work in a non-Com- 
munist country ; and it is an autobiography which 
will hold its own by any standards, in any company. 
REBECCA WEsT described it as ‘so just and so 
massive in its resuscitation of the past that it 
often recalls the name of the master of all auto- 
biographers, Asakov.’ July 17, 21s 












The Speeches of 
Adlai _ E. 


STEVENSON 


Election addresses worth inwardly digesting—an 
uncommon phenomenon. Mr. Stevenson’s speeches 
are as stimulating to read as they were to hear. 
No one interested in political events in America 
should neglect them. To be published in July, 
when Mr. Stevenson visits Britain. 12s 6d 


























Notes on 


ANDRE GIDE 
Roger Martin du Gard 


‘A portrait of astonishing subtlety and clarity is 
sketched in, filled out, modified, enlarged. This 
must surely be the best thing about Gide from an 
authority other than himself, and it has been well 
translated into English [by JOHN RUSSELL)’ 
Francis Wyndham, The Observer. 9s 6d 
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Europe under American sponsorship in the vicinity of Munich. 
The political atmosphere in which he analyses these facts is also 
clearly redolent of New York, the Voice of America and the offices 
of the Menshevik periodical ‘* Sotsialistichesky Vyestnik.’’ Some of 
his major sources are stated to be ‘‘ emigrées (sic) who , during the 
past few years, have reached the free world in large number.”’ 

In all that concerns Malenkov as a man, the author’s material is 
unquestionably thin, and Mr. Ebon is scarcely justified in building 
so much on the single fact of his birth at Orenburg. Still less is it 
justifiable to draw the conclusion that Malenkov * has lived 
throughout his career by the tenets of Pucachov,’’ with a moral 
drawn from ‘* Kapitanskaya Dotchka.’’ ‘* Malenkov’s eyes ’’— 
this is certainly from one of the ‘* emigrées ’’—** seem to glitter with 
a multitude of emotions,’’ and he is described subsequently as 
** a volcano that has patiently rumbled for years, and is just beginning 
to crack open.’’ But such flights of fancy are interspersed with 
remarks of real insight. We cannot, for example, assume that 
Malenkov is capable of sorting out facts from ‘** the loaded verbiage 
and twisted reports supplied by his own information and propaganda 
machinery.’’ And it is clear, as the author points out, that Malen- 
kov’s greatest gift is the ability to manoeuvre people ** like pawns on 
a chess-board.”’ 

A fresh viewpoint is brought to bear on some of the conflicts 
of Kremlin personalities which have caught the attention of the west 
since the end of the war. The first concerns the attempted ** come- 
back *’ of Andrei Zhdanov after his vice-regency in Leningrad and 
Finland, which is represented in somewhat over-simplified terms as a 
straight conflict between Zhdanov and Malenkov, with the sur- 
prising omission of any reference to either Kirov or Kuznetsov, 
Zhdanov’s predecessor and successor respectively in the old capital, 
whose fate was certainly relevant to that of Zhdanov himself. 
Secondly, there is interesting speculation, and some new light, on the 
decline and fall of Nikolai Voznessensky, the State planner who 
disappeared abruptly from the Soviet political scene in early 1949, 
and whom Mr. Ebon characterises as one ‘‘ who tried to betray the 
man who today is Soviet Premier.”’ 

He rightly links the Voznessensky episode with the controversy 
which raged, and is not yet spent, over the theories of the Soviet- 
Hungarian economist Eugene Varga, but sets aside the many still 
unresolved points of doubt with the categorical ‘* Varga is a 
Malenkov man *’—a judgement that will not be supported by all 
observers of the Soviet scene. ‘* Under Malenkov,’’ he states, 
** Varga has made a full come-back,’’ a statement which may well 
be literally true, but not at all in the sense assumed by Mr. Ebon. 

Most interesting of all is the author’s assessment of the Beria- 
Malenkov relationship, where he must be held guilty of a serious 
inconsistency. He states baldly that ‘‘ At no time has there been 
any sign of conflict between Beria and Malenkov,”’ but proceeds to 
record the successive removal of Abakumov and Ignatiev from the 


CARSON 
H. Montgomery Hyde 


The second edition of 
this great biography is now available 


** Will undoubtedly replace all previous 
works on the subject.”’ EVENING STANDARD 
‘* Mr. Hyde deserves the gratitude of all 
who are interested in Ireland for a fair and 
most readable account of one of Ireland’s 
most brilliant men.”’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
** Mr. Hyde enters thoroughly and interest- 
ingly into his subject’s career at the Irish 
and English Bar and in politics.’’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 


Illustrated 25s. 
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crucial Ministry of State Security in terms of a political struggle 
between their two powerful patrons. 

This book contains many references to Russian history, not all 
of them entirely accurate, and there is evidence of a viewpoint so 
detached as sometimes to blur the essential features of the Russian 
political landscape. ‘* In 1941,’ we read, ‘* Bulganin became 
Stalin’s political trouble shooter within the army, at a time when the 
Kremlin subjected the armed forces to constant indoctrination to 
make sure that their loyalty to the Communist Party did not lag ’’— 
an oddly insensitive reference to six of the greatest and most terrible 
months in Russian history. 

This book has a useful index and a handy appendix showing the 
organisation of the new Soviet hierarchy. It is discursive, and facile 
in many of its judgements. But with these reservations it deserves 
to be read for its timely attempt to interpret some of the astonishing 
changes that have taken place in Russia since the death of Stalin. 
RICHARD CHANCELLOR, 


An Architectural History 


Historical Architecture. By Hugh Braun, F.R.I.B.A., 
(Faber and Faber. £3 33.) 


THE scope of Mr. Hugh Braun’s Historical Architecture compels 
one to take it seriously as a contribution to a surprisingly difficult 
subject. No satisfactory history of architecture exists. There are 
so many ways of dealing with the subject that each, taken alone, 
seems wrong. There is, first, the obvious method of the cataloguer; 
in this field Bannister Fletcher’s large text-book retains its lead year 
after year, not because it is a good book—it is an atrocious book— 
but because having no rival it is the student’s dictionary. 

Then there is the less obvious analytical approach in which, 
regardless of chronology, the elements of building—plan, roof, 
window, wall, etc.—are each dissected. A century ago Guadet 
attempted this and, more recently, Atkinson and Bagenal wrote 
one volume of what might have been a valuable work, even if the 
defects of the method are obvious. There is also the Teutonic or 
Warburg approach: the analysis by unimpassioned men of the work 
of great and impassioned artists. Industrious and uncreative, it is 
the product of the refugee era; it is valuable but we have had enough. 
At the other extreme are the works of those who themselves, as 
artists, feel strongly and who, therefore, give us their ‘‘ideology.’’ 
It began with Pugin and Ruskin; in our own time it has been done 
well by Geoffrey Scott in The Architecture of Humanism and, for 
the Gothic world, by John Harvey in a series of under-rated works. 
Such writers not only know their subject, they understand it. 

Finally there is the application to architecture of our own century's 
peculiar contribution to history—in catch-penny phrase ‘*the 
sociological approach.’’ A generation ago March Phillipps and 
Patrick Geddes, taking some knowledge of architecture for granted, 
gave us a whole background of landscape, of thought and racial 
habit, to explain the very existence of a particular kind of architecture. 
It is Lewis Mumford who has carried that method to its logical 
conclusion. Granted in the reader some basic knowledge of building, 
this is the true way to a true understanding. It tells us ‘‘why’’ 
as well as **what.”’ 

This brief note on some possible kinds of architectural history 
should make it clear that Mr. Braun’s task was a very hard one. 
We need a great history of architecture, but whoever writes it will 
have to consider his method very carefully indeed; **to begin at the 
beginning and go on till you come to the end, then stop,’’ is a simple 
recipe .. . for simple subjects. Mr. Braun, in following it, has fallen 
between almost all the possible stools. 

He is extremely knowledgeable in certain areas of his subject, 
but would not, I think, claim to be a scholar. He certainly gives 
us none of the apparatus of scholarship and many of his statements, 
especially concerning domestic buildings long since vanished from 
the earth, need some kind of support; at least there should be a 
bibliography. 

Mr. Braun, like Geoffrey Scott or Pugin, has a thesis to prove 
but, since he does not hold it with sufficient passion to make it his 
whole theme, it only gets in the way of his history. This thesis is 
stated in a foreword: ‘‘the belief that the mighty Empires of 
Byzantium and Islam between them forged the architecture of 
{Mediaeval} Europe. ...°’ It is good to see Islam being given its 
due place; but to regret that the architecture of the earlier Christian 
centuries, in what Mr. Braun insists upon calling ‘‘ the sunset lands,”’ 
should be called **‘Romanesque’’ because it is really ** Byzantine’’ 
is surely something that cannot be sustained. Since, on Mr. Braun's 
own admission, both styles spring from Roman engineering anyway, 
they are both, in a very broad sense of the word, ‘‘ Romanesque’”’ 
anyway. And ff certain features, such as the compound pier and the 
planning below a central lantern were vaguely Byzantine, surely the 
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SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


Queen Over the 
Water 


Mary Beatrice of Modena 
Queen of James II 


MARY HOPKIRK 


This is an appreciative and historical study of a 
neglected Queen. Mrs. Hopkirk shows her as a 
most attractive woman, attached to her husband, 
devoted to her son and suffering without com- 
plaint and with great dignity and sense of duty, 
the harsh ordeal of exile. The author also fills 
in the restless background of England during the 
period with much illuminating detail. 

Illustrated 21s. net 


A Cambridge 


Movement 


J. C. POLLOCK 


With a Foreword by the 

Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 
The founding of the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate 
Christian Union marked the start of an under- 
taking that has had ever increasing effectiveness 
over 75 years in spite of many difficulties. This 
stimulating history has used much _ hitherto 
unpublished material. 12s. net 


The Book of 
English Law 


by the late EDWARD JENKS, D.C.L. 
Revised by Professor 


D. J. Lil. DAVIES, LL.B. 


This 5th Revised Edition of a standard work has 
preserved the original character of the book. 
The main revision has been made in cases where 
since the last Edition substantial changes in law 
have taken place. 21s. net 


JULY 10 


The Story of 
Axel Munthe 


G. GUSTAF MUNTHE and 
GUDRUN UEXKULL 


This translation, by Malcolm Munthe and Lord 
Sudley, is the first book about the famous author 
of The Story of San Michele to be published in the 
English language. It is full of personal details 
that add to our understanding of a most enig- 
matic personality. It covers, in episodic form, 
his remarkable career from youth to old age, 
and shows from two different points of view 
how near to the legend the man was, 

Illustrated 18s. net 
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New Novels 


RUMER GODDEN 
Kingfishers Catch Fire 


** The setting is a remote village in Kashmir 
where Sophie, impulsive and restless, but full of 
affection, illusions and enthusiasms, sets up house 
with her two children, Teresa and Moo....A 
touching and authentic story of human relation- 
ships against a background which Miss Godden 
knows and describes so well.’’ C. V. WEDGWooD 
(The Bookman). 12s. 6d. 





C. L. HOLDEN 
Videhi 


** Mr. Holden is completely convincing. ...A 
sensitive, moving piece of writing.’’ The Listener. 
** In Videhi Mr. Holden has created a truly 
lovable, dignified and accomplished woman ; it 
is a long time since so attractive a heroine made 
. her appearance.’’ New Statesman, 15s, 


ANN BULLINGHAM 
Penelope 


‘* A lively and homely satire upon what might 
be called official idealism in education.’’ Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘* This kindly, sensible and 
entertaining book.’’ JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily 
Telegraph). 12s, 6d. 


Recent Successes 


A YEAR OF SPACE 
A Chapter in Autobiography 
Eric Linklater 
** He unfolds his rich experience swiftly, in 


sparse and sinewy prose.’’ Daily Telegraph. 
** A lively and eminently readable book.’’ The 


Times. 18s, 





INUK 
Roger Buliard 
‘** A most heartening book, engrossing in its 
detailed picture of a tough primitive community, 


endearing as an unconscious self-portrait ofa good 
and brave man.’’ Observer. Illustrated. 21s. 


THE LIFE FOR ME 
Rupert Croft-Cooke 
** Escapist literature at its best and most virile, 


for it tells how a man by his own efforts escaped 
from regimentation.’’ Time and Tide. Illus, 18s. 
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Spiritual Authority in 
the Church of England 


CANON E. C. RICH 


‘* Canon Rich has done a very valuable service in fairly 
and squarely facing this problem, and in writing a most 
interesting, readable and scholarly book on the subject.’*— 
Yorkshire Post 

‘* A book that cannot be neglected by anyone seriously 
concerned with the problem of religious authority.”’— 
Times Literary Supplement 


2is. net 


The Tools of 


Social Science 
JOHN MADGE 


A well documented analytical description of the main 
techniques so far devised by social scientists. Successive 
chapters are concerned with the use of documents, with 
observation, with interview methods and finally with 
experiment. 

The book will be of interest to all who are being made 
aware of the progress of modern social science. It will not 
only serve as a textbook for students, but will also assist 
practising social scientists to relate their own work to 
that of their colleagues 





NEW FICTION 











Calypso 


HUMPHREY SLATER 


(who wrote * The Conspirator *) 


‘* If you want sophistication and an edged wit Humphrey 
Slater is the man. Calypso is perhaps his best novel to 
date.’’"—Joseph Taggart, Star 


** Mr. Slater has set out, it appears, merely to entertain, 
and he has succeeded brilliantly..’—J. D. Scott, New 
Statesman 


** His prose has exactly that captivating quality. He tells 
a story as every reader would wish it told, gently, firmly, 
consecutively. ”’— Nigel Nicolson, Daily Dispatch 


340 pages, 12s. 6d. net 


The City beyond the River 


HERMANN KASACK 


Translated from the German by PeTER DE MENDELSSOHN 
‘* A deeply impressive novel, the implications of which 
reach far down into the unconscious mind. *’—Scorsman 


*A remarkably sustained, thoughtful book .. . 
brought up to date.’’—Times Literary Supplement 


Kafka 


356 pages, 15s. net 
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whole concept of Western Romanesque—tong nave, aisles, triforium, 
clearstory—were in direct descent from the Early Christian basilica 
rather than from Hagia Sophia, and in some ways a quite deliberatg 
departure from that Eastern Aypsosis. And what is the link between 
sculptural Romanesque masonry on the one hand and solid Byzanting 
brick masses, mosaic-covered, on the other hand? They are different 
architectures. Itisonly the grand and monumental treatment of the 
two systems—the domed system of Byzantium, the vaulted and 
multi-bay system of Frankish lands—that is the common factor, 
and it is a Roman factor. 

Again, Mr. Braun enjoys descriptive and critical analysis: he igs 
justly fascinated by the way in which great architecture springs from 
complex planning. He describes such plans at length, but since—as 
he firmly warns us in his Introduction—he gives us no aciual plans 
or diagrams, his descriptions lapse too often into the incompre- 
hensible. They are valid only when the building is so familiar that 
the plan is already in the mind’s eye. 

if the author confuses us with his analytical approach, he barely 
attempts the sociological. To remark baldly that “‘the Hittites 
were essentially a military race,’’ or that *‘great churches . . . were 
no longer fashionable,’ is not even potted or primary school history, 
As an explanation of why certain Mesopotamian cities came into 
being or why Renaissance palaces replaced cathedrals as a dominant 
art form, it is merely insulting. Why were the Hittites a military 
race? Why was Mediaeval theology called in doubt? In the answers 
to such questions lies the key to great revolutions in the man-made 
world, and to the dynamic behind great architecture. Mr. Braun 
does not attempt these answers. In his chapter—“*The Industrial 
Era’’—the collapse is complete. 

It is all a great pity. The author is an enthusiast and, if rather 
generous with his superlatives, can write well. The hundred odd 
photographs are superbly chosen and are alone worth the price of 
the book. R,. FURNEAUX JORDAN, 


Divided World 


Survey of International Affairs, 1949-1950. By Peter Calvocoressi, 
(52s. 6d.) Documents of International Affairs, 1949-1950, 
Edited by M. Carlyle. (63s.) (Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 

THANKS to Mr. Calvocoressi’s unwearied labours the Chatham 
House Surveys seem to be catching up in their race with history 
in the making; and the latest volume (together with the companion 
volume of documents which follows its internal arrangement) brings 
us to the end of 1950, and is intended to pave the way for future 
volumes covering a single year only, as in the case of pre-war series. 
Mr. Calvocoressi’s work is again of an amazingly consistent standard 
of accuracy and fairness, and goes far to prove the case for the view 
that, given certain standards, contemporary history can be written 
without becoming a branch of polemic. Nevertheless the necessity 
of choosing a point of view is one from which the contemporary 
historian cannot escape, and is to some extent dictated by the form 
into which the narrative is cast. The curious thing about the present 
volume is that Mr. Calvocoressi’s treatment scarcely substantiates 
the general verdict on this. period put forward by Professor Toynbee 
in his introduction. According to Professor Toynbee the conflict 
between the Soviet Union and the United States which dominated 
world affairs in these years was caused not by greed but by fear. 
**Owing to the invention of the atom bomb, a world in which, on the 
economic plane, there was still elbow-room even for two colossal 
great Powers to live and let live side by side, had contracted on the 
military plane to so small a compass as to bring the two giants within 
point-blank range of one another. Their mutual fear was a conse- 
quence of this revolution in military technology.”’ 

But although Mr. Calvocoressi in fact treats world politics in 
terms of this conflict, the evidence which he amasses and analyses 
does not suggest that the fear of the military potential of the other 
side was really a determining factor in the policies of either of the 
two Powers. What lent the peculiar tension to world politics in 
both Europe and Asia was the fact that one of the two Powers was 
possessed by, or thought to be possessed by, an expansionist ideology 
hostile to the social structure and fundamental beliefs of the other. 
The Americans might argue certain aspects of their policy in purely 
strategic terms. A good example of this was the question of Formosa. 
But as Mr. F. C. Jones, who contributes excellent chapters on China 
and Japan, shows quite clearly, this argument was not really serious 
enough to explain the intensity of American feeling on this issue. 
It was the commitment to Formosa as the surviving relic of an anti- 
Communist China, not the fear of Formosa as an anchored aircraft- 
carrier, that dominated American minds; and events since the end of 
1950 have suggested even more powerfully the conclusion that it ts 
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got Russian armaments but the fear of unassimilable ideas that is 
sill the key to what seems to many Europeans the more questionable 

of the American attitude to current problems. Although 
Professor Toynbee’s thesis is reinforced by the maps appended to 
this volume which show the extent to which world strategy has been 
altered by the long range aircraft, it is still the case that conflicts 
of ideas produce races in armaments and not that races in armaments 
produce conflicts of ideas. 

Given this approach in terms of the Russo-American rivalry, 
the arrangement of the volume is the logical one: an analysis of 
American and then of Russian policy; a study of their conflict over 
Germany; a study of the two halves into which Europe was divided 
by their respective policies, and a similar study of Asia. Certain 
othe: problems largely focused on the United Nations Organisation 
are relegated to a final section. The survey lacks completeness 
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because the Middle East has again been left for a separate volume, 
and because of the omission of Latin-America which did not figure 
prominently in world politics at this time. The latter omission is 
not important since the story can be taken up again in a subsequent 
volume; and the Middle East is also eventually to be brought within 
the general survey. On the other hand it appears to be a permanent 
policy to exclude what Mr. Calvocoressi calls the ‘*domestic affairs 
of the British Commonwealth.’’ The reasons for this latter omission 
are understandable, but one wonders whether the consequences have 
been altogether foreseen. One must face the fact that the survey 
cannot be written from some external planetary standpoint. There 
is not even an attitude common to the whole of the non-Communist 
world. Mr. Calvocoressi’s highly balanced analysis of what we 
know about the origins of the Korean war would scarcely be accept- 
able in many quarters in Washington. The survey therefore must 
in fact be written from a British angle, though not necessarily from 
an official British angle; but by omitting the affairs of the Common- 
wealth as being essentially domestic, British policy, which after all 
is a not inconsiderable factor in world affairs, tends to be minimised 
and even to some extent distorted. Mr. Calvocoressi’s rather 
sharp criticism of the British attitude towards the movement for 
European unity, as it is called, can hardly be judged in its proper 
context unless at some point British policy is treated as a whole. 
As it is, Yugoslavia and Indo-China, to take two countries at random, 
both get considerably more space than is allotted to Britain, or for 
that matter to France. Such considerations, which imply additional 
material for future Surveys, should not blind one to the 
argument that the Survey in its present form is possibly too long rather 
than too short. Despite Mr. Calvocoressi’s skill as a narrator, it 
does not make easy reading, and there are pages which hardly anyone 
but the specialist is likely to read. In view of this fact and of the 
expense of such volumes which must cut down their utility 
from the point of view of the student, it might be wise for the Institute 
to consider whether the present form of the Survey should not be 
modified. If there is to be an annual Survey it is arguable that it 
should concern itself only with an analysis of the relations of the 
great Powers, and that it should endeavour to integrate the economic 
with the political approach to a greater degree than is done m the 
present volume by the inclusion of two short chapters by Professor 
R. G. Hawtrey on economic co-operation and on under-developed 
areas. Particular regions of the world and particular problems as 
they arise—problems which incidentally rarely fit themselves into the 
framework of the calendar—should then be handled in the form of 
separate studies by experts on the particular field. It is true that 
this would involve a departure from the tried procedure of the 
inter-war years; but with the growth of international independence 
and of the complexity of international problems the case for re- 
thinking the methods to be adopted in such a Survey is a very strong 
one. The documents volumes could remain on their present scale 
with perhaps the addition of a chronology of events so as to provide 
the necessary element of continuity and completeness. The Institute 
is fortunate in having two such accomplished practitioners of their 
separate arts as Mr. Calvocoressi and Miss Carlyle. The problem 
is how to use them to the best advantage. MaAx BELOFF. 


Wise Old Eucalypt 


H. M. Tomlinson. A Selection from his writings made by Kenneth 
Hopkins. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

A Mingled Yarn. Autobiographical Sketches. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
(Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 


A Few days ago there was a private dinner to celebrate the eightieth 
birthday of H. M. Tomlinson. There were tributes to Tomlinson 
from many of the counties in this country, and from other countries 
in the world. In itself that was refreshing. London, in Johnson’s 
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SOME HIGH SPOTS 
OF THE SUMMER SEASON 


The Oxford Book 
of English Talk 


Chosen by JAMES SUTHERLAND 
18s. net 
An anthology of an unusual kind, in which recorded 
specimens of English as it has been spoken and preserved 
in dialogue, oratory, homily, intimate confession and 
conversation, from the fifteenth century to the present 
day, have been presented with skill, sympathy and 


knowledge. 
The Life of 
Joseph Addison 


by PETER SMITHERS 
35s. net 
This is the first serious attempt to provide a full bio- 
graphy of Addison, and will be widely welcomed. 


Goethe’s Faust 


SIX ESSAYS 
by BARKER FAIRLEY 
10s. 6d. net 
CONTENTS 
Goethe’s Dramatic Characters: The Form of Faust. The 
Gretchen Tragedy. The Two Walpurgisnachts. Recurring 
Themes. The Fifth Act. 


Age and Youth 


Containing Memories of Three Universities and 
Father of the Man 
by SIR ERNEST BARKER 
25s. net 
This volume contains elements of the autobiography of 
a man who has had much influence on education and 
social reform over a period of some sixty years. The 
three universities mentioned in the first part, are Oxford, 
London, and Cambridge. (September) 


Thoughts on the 


Constitution 
by L. S. AMERY 
10s. 6d. net 

SECOND EDITION 
Mr. Amery has written for the new edition of this book, 
originally published in 1947, an additional chapter on 
changes in the Constitution since that time; a chapter of 
so great importance that it makes of the volume virtually 
a new book. (September) 


AND FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES 


The Silver Curlew 
by ELEANOR FARJEON 
Illustrated by ERNEST SHEPARD 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is Miss Farjeon’s fourth Oxford book, and for it 
she has joined forces with Mr. Shepard. The impact 
of collaboration has stimulated each to do his or her 
best, and the result is a book, so charmingly told, so 
brightly pictured, and so happily contrived that it will 
long be remembered—by grown-ups as well as by 
children. 
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Phrase the ‘* great theatre for genius and exertion,”’ is as to literature 
still the draw for every kind of outside competition, and it was very 
good to have an evening when for the moment supremacy was 
generously admitted to a man who began as a Londoner. If, that is 
to say (there was debate about this), to have been born in Speeding’s 
Gardens, Poplar, is to be the real Cockayne. The ayes had it. 
Speeding’s Gardens, Poplar, although destroyed not long ago by 
enemy action, was acknowledged to be the centre of London, and 
Tomlinson the central Londoner. It was really a moving occasion 
to watch Tommy being admired and admitted to literature by a 
number of pretty tough experts. In the various tributes to him I 
don’t think any aspect of his genius was neglected ; and with 
Tomlinson present, nobody would have dared to apply to his touch- 
stone any adulation, any tribute which wasn’t true. And then, 
when the old man was prodded to respond, though good speakers 
had preceded him, like Socrates he just quite easily eclipsed them 
all. Which was expected, and which happened, and which was all 
of a piece with the whole idea of the dinner. 

One of the lesser-known classics which has always pleased me is 
The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius. Incapable as | am of reading any 
foreign language, perpetual barbarian at the gates, nevertheless I 
savour what Greece was to a perceptive Roman, and I savour it 
much more with a moving example of civility in our own time. That 
was what was good about this dinner to Tomlinson. As the world 
sees it, other people have had more honours conferred upon them 
than Tomlinson ; here they gathered to confer on him their honours. 
No mention in any newsprint, Sir, other than this indiscreet allusion 
in yours. But because the occasion was essentially of this world, 
and also, as the phrase goes, out of this world ; combining what is 
timeless with the occasional ; I thought I might break the rules all 
round. Instead of my book review of H. M. Tomlinson, | think I 
would like to say what my brother Christopher Morley contributed 
from America. As to the dinner for Tomlinson, he had been invited 
to send acable. He preferred to write as follows : 

, **I wish I could make personally my one contribution to the 
dinner for Tommy. Somehow a cable seems too peremptory, too 
savagely hasty for that serene and eucalyptic spirit. He looks, I 
mean his well-loved face, rather like a eucalyptus nut, if you 
remember them in California—deeply incised with the emblem of 
the old padres—the other two likenesses of course were his own 
Brown Owl, and Thomas Hardy. 

** My very first meeting with Tommy is clear in memory. When 
I went to work on the old New York Evening Posr, in February 1920, 
the first book I noticed on the shelves of the book review department, 
and which I instantly asked permission to take and read (and write 
about) was Old Junk. 1 was transported for life ; and immediately 
hunted for The Sea and the Jungle. This | procured for one dollar 
from the State Library of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, Pa.) who were 
selling off books for which there seemed no demand. Their copy 
had been borrowed only once (in 1913) and the thrifty Pennburgers 
were glad to sell it. If they had waited a few years, wealthy biblio- 
philes were paying as high as $250 for it. 
I still think the note I wrote in my copy of O/d Junk is as concise 
a review as any author has had; and few have deserved. I said: 
** * Here speaks the Lord God of prose.’ 
** If Tommy had ever published any verse Id have been stumped. 
** Tommy these many years has pretended the high, the supreme 
privilege of deafness. But I remember that on the sungilded stone 


J}-M-DENT & SONS LTD 


THIRD IMPRESSION 


The Story of Everest 
by W. H. Murray 


describing all the expeditions and climbs from 1921 to 

1952, and now celebrating the glorious success of the 1953 
British Expedition. 

24 superb photographs, 14 maps. 





15s. 





New in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
Macaulay’s 


History of England 


2,450 pages giving in its entirety this great work, which is 
not otherwise available to the general reader. 
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steps of a Burgufdian chateau he could detect the faint bell-note of 
the lizard, far within the chinks of the sun-warmed blocks. Most of ug 


had to strain every nerve to catch that tender tiny cry. Under the 
most hellish noises of history, Tommy always has had an ear attuned 
to the muffied voices of all mortal anguish. 

** And yet, wise old eucalypt, I think he has no notion how long, 
how deeply, he has been loved and honoured.’’ 

From another room on the other side of the Atlantic, that Message 
was in key with all the other messages ; and what was it caused 
them ? It was the contents of Tomlinson’s books. If at the dinner 
there was evidence of love, the love was caused by Tomlinson’; 
own recordings of moments of vision and enlightenment which have 
come his way. I think it might be emphasised, from the testimony of 
the experts, that Tomlinson did not fail at moments of action : but 
what the books prove is that he quite supremely succeeds at moments 
of communication. Call him, if you like, romantic, in that he js 
aware of a fourth dimension, integral with our admitted three, 
About the fourth dimension that he adds, there is nothing soft or 
soppy ; as to any kind of mystique he is more critical than you are, 
The evidence is in these books : The Shrunken Head, in the Selection, 
from The Sea and the Jungle ; the Brown Owl, if you should wish to 
choose, from the essays contained in A Mingled Yarn. | speak, of 
course, as one attainted. I don’t see how any reader who can read 
can avoid both these volumes. With all respect for Kenneth Hopkins, 
who has done, as I think, a good job well, if I had to choose between 
them, I°d prefer to have my Tomlinson not in selections. The 
texture of him, it seems to me, is full and bye. You ought to see the 
gather of the muscles, not just the punch. 

F. V. Morey. 


Intimacy with Genius 


Notes on André Gide. By Roger Martin du Gard. 
John Russell. (André Deutsch. 9s. 6d.) 
For much of his life Gide was preoccupied with posterity. His 
voluminous journals are not merely a collection of random reflections, 
but a deliberately composed self-portrait, himself as he would like 
to be remembered. Since his death in February, 1951, posterity has 
possibly been remembering him too much—certainly a great deal of 
time and paper has been wasted by his friends and foes, his disciples 
and his victims—with the result that the pendulum is beginning to 
swing the other way; and Gide, who found indifference the most 
frustrating of all human reactions, is in danger of becoming, 

posthumously, himself an object of indifference. 

But Gide has nothing, ultimately, to fear from the swings of intel- 
lectual fashion. He will always come back. And next time, it will 
be impossible not to consult Roger Martin du Gard’s Notes, for 
they present the most vivid picture of Gide—*‘in his habits as he 
lived’*°—-that has yet been drawn. It is difficult to see how these 
impressions, taken from Martin du Gard’s own journals where they 
were set down after his many meetings with Gide, can ever in fact 
be bettered, for the author speaks with unique authority. He was 
the only friend with whom Gide could be himself, to whom he could 
talk with greatest benefit about his personal and artistic problems. 
Like Gide, he won the Nobel Prize for Literature, and in Gide, he 
found the living instance of the character he excelled in creating. 
Martin du Gard’s greatest creatiors—Jean Barois and the Thibault 
brothers—are all, like Gide, men of stress, straining between violent 
and conflicting emotions. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, Martin du Gard’s notes contain 
particularly revealing sketches of Gide en pantoufles, once, indeed, 
almost literally in most embarrassing déshabillé. They are rich in 
interest and insight, beautifully written, and they have been well 
translated by John Russell, who also contributes an informative 
introductory note. Gide makes a number of personal appearances. 
From his first furtive entrance into the offices of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise to the dignified death-bed scene, the picture is clear and 
full of evocative detail. Gide is seen ranging feverishly over an 
island, as though inspired by his own Nourritures Terrestres; hurrying 
aimlessly along the corridors of a train, his arms laden with parcels; 
weeping uncontrollably over a book; visiting a hovel on the Cuverville 
estate; becoming a quaint hypochondriac; in his dotage, assuming a 
solemn air to conceal the fact that he had nothing to say. There 
is a scene or two of Gide’s tragic marriage, and Madame Gide at last 
emerges as a real and living person. 

But there are far more than snapshots. Fragments of Gide’s 
conversations are recorded too, all the arguments in favour of his 
way of life, which Martin du Gard has answered with extremely 
apposite quotations. The pity is that he has not written more, not 
attempted a final assessment. One longs, for instance, for some 
record of Gide’s long conversations after the death of his wife, when, 
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The Raymond 
Chandler Omnibus 


Containing:— 

The Big Sleep; Farewell My Lovely; The High Window; The 
Lady in the Lake. 

W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM writes:— 

‘He is the most brilliant author now writing this kind of story. 
He has an admirable aptitude for that typical product of the 
quick American mind, the wisecrack, and his sardonic humour 
has an engaging spontaneity.’ 640 pages 133. net 


Bouquet de France 

SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 

A pictorial and gastronomical guide to France, of which the 
New York Times says:—‘Nothing will call back memonies of 
France as charmingly or as vividly as does this book.’ 

With 160 pages of illustrations 3 gns. net 


The most discussed book of 1953 
j. Y. COUSTEAU’S 


The Silent World 


‘A remarkable book . . . Some of the most aston’shing photo- 
graphs ever taken provide superb decoration for a crisp, 
humorous and absorbing narrative.’-—Ecor »mist 

With 104 illustrations $Oth thousand 18s. net 


The Oliviers 


FELIX BARKER 

‘All honour to Mr. Barker . . . His book is a real attempt at an 
assessment of the quality of Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh 
as artists and as human beings.’—w. A. DARLINGTON (Daily 
Telegraph) 84 illustrations I5s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


































THE ECONOMIC IMPACT ON 
UNDERDEVELOPED SOCIETIES 

By S. H. FRANKEL 
Demy 8vo Cloth 15s. net 


PROBLEMS OF CAPITAL 
FORMATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 
By R. NURKSE 
Demy 8vo Cloth 15s. net 


THE FUTURE OF NATIONALISATION 
By H. A. CLEGG and T. E. CHESTER 
Demy 8vo Cloth 12s. 6d. net 


A HISTORY OF 
BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 
By H. E. M. ICELEY 
Demy 8vo Cloth 2I1s. net 


HUMANITY 


26 Poems 
By GRETCHEN WARREN 
In Boards 4s. 6d. net 
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Three Exciting Discoveries 


JOYCE COLLIN-SMITH 


Locusts 


and 


Wild Honey 


A magnificent first novel 
Daily Sketch Book Find 
12s 6d 


TIMOTHY ANGUS JONES 


Mr Twining 


and the 


God Pan 


“A find among new novelists. I hope he 
becomes famous and keeps up his present 
high quality of narrative, conversation and 
description.” John Betjeman 
“ Completely charming.” Nancy Spain 

12s 6d 


JONATHAN ROUTH 
The Little Men 
in my Life 


This autobiography by a man of twenty-five 
is that rare thing—a really funny book. 
8s 6d 


JAMES BARRIE 
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Private View WALTER DE LA MARE 


Everyone knows Mr. de la Mare’s poetry, his novels, his 
tales, or anthologies. | Not everyone knows his character- 
istically appreciative work as a critic and this volume 
contains a varied selection of these writings, most of which 
have appeared anonymously in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment and elsewhere. The volume is introduced by LoRD 
DAVID CECIL, with a preface by Mr. de la Mare. 

Book Society Recommendation. 18/- 


The Lady for Ransom ALFRED DUGGAN 


novelist for our times.’— 
‘Pace, concreteness and 
. brings the past to life.’— 


‘Obviously the historical 
MARGHANITA LASKI: Observer. 
excitement of a high order . . 
Time and Tide. 15, 


Mr. Nelson’s Ladies SHOWELL STYLES 


‘Altogether refreshing . . . the youthful love affairs of 
Horatio Nelson are skilfully entangled with vivid accounts 
of war at sea.’—MICHAEL SADLEIR: Sunday Times. ‘Crisp, 
delightful . . . so vividly imagined, so well authenticated. "— 
12/6 


Daily Telegraph. 2) 


Return to Goli PETER ABRAHAMS 


The living account of his return to South Africa after 
14 years’ absence in Europe. ‘He writes as no outside 
observer but as one who has experienced in full measure 
the lash of racial oppression . . . his book is a great human 
story, told by one who has a right to be heard.’—soLLy 
SACHS: Observer. 12/6 


The Terror Machine GREGORY KLIMOV 


First-hand evidence of the atmosphere and mood of post- 
war Russia from a Red Army officer on the Control 
Commission in Berlin. EDWARD CRANKSHAW writes : 
‘Its chief fascination lies in the slowly emerging picture 
of what the Soviet régime is making of the minds and 
characters of its subjects.’ (Preface.) ERNST REUTER, 
Burgomaster of Berlin, introduces the book. 25/- 


RICHARD SOUTHERN 


The Open Stage 


The open stage which Mr. Southern discusses is the simple 
platform, discarding the picture-frame proscenium and 
orthodox illusionist scenery. He is concerned not merely 
with the historical aspects of this stage but chiefly with 
its use in practice—and the exciting liberty it offers—today. 

With 14 drawings. 12/6 


British Grasslands +. BEDFORD FRANKLIN 


A history of British grasslands through the ages, from the 
hill pastures of Neolithic Man to the modern leys, showing 
how much the modern farmer owes to his pioneer ancestors. 

With 18 photographs. 21/- 


Oxfordshire JOHN PIPER 


A revised and largely re-written edition of the ‘Shell 
Guide’ to Oxfordshire, not including the City of Oxford. 
Photographs on every page and 2 pages of coloured maps. 


12/6 


The Faber Gallery 


New titles, each with 10 colour plates. bDeGAs: 2nd 
volume introduction and notes by Michael Ayrton (9/6); 
DOUANIER ROUSSEAU introduction and notes by R. H. 
Wilenski (9/6); CHINESE PAINTING introduction and notes by 
Chiang Yee (Faber Gallery of Oriental Art. 12/6) 
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for once, ail his defences were down. But it remains a brilliant 
story of intimacy with genius, and essential material for all future 
critics of André Gide. 


The most vivid impression is of the difficulties involved in being 
Gide’s friend, of the eccentricities, of the monstrous egocentricity, 
of the elusiveness of the man. Devoted as Martin du Gard un- 
doubtedly was, he has produced a series of pictures no one of which 
is particularly endearing. And yet, there is here the strongest 
testimony to the personality of the Master. For forty years, annoyed 
by his failings and embarrassed by his indiscretions, Martin du Gard 
remained his friend. Once, when Gide had imposed more than 
usually on his good nature, he irascibly listed his friend’s short- 
comings. But reflection compelled him to admit that these were 
more than balanced by the provocative and fertilizing powers of 
Gide’s mind. It is for this same reason that his work may be valued 
by posterity. ROBERT GIBSON. 


Diptych 
Winchester. By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. (Phoenix House. 18s.) 


A Portrait of Canterbury. By Richard Church. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 


It is fortunate that a reviewer of two books on parallel themes is not 
required to place them in order of merit, and I only list Mr. Vesey- 
Fitzgerald’s book first because I happen to have the honour—and 
it really is an honour—to be a citizen of Winchester, and actually to 
live in one of the houses which he describes. As it happens, these 
two books could not be fairly compared with each other. Two very 
practised writers one day received letters from two publishers, ** Will 
you write us a book about Winchester—or Canterbury ?’’ Each of 
them said Yes, but probably neither of them had the least idea that 
one day the other would be a kind of partner, and their books are 
fully as different as one might expect—different in scope and in 
method—and yet to read either of them is to look at Winchester or 
Canterbury with clearer eyes and a quickened imagination. 

Mr. Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald is a very practised broadcaster, and as 
he broadcasts so he writes, with plenty of himself in the picture, as 
befits a personal talk between him and his reader, who is always 
addressed as ** You.’’ Thus we begin with his reflections on the 
day in February, 1943, when he was standing on St. Giles’ Hill 
watching a German aeroplane dropping a stick of bombs on the city 
(while at least one of his readers was lying flat somewhere in the 
station, waiting for the London train and hoping that nothing would 
drop on him) for it made him realise that though himself a citizen 
of it he really knew very little about Winchester, and ought to know 
more. All the things which simply must be in a book like this, the 
Cathedral, the College, St. Cross Hospital, are all duly there, but 
described with a vividness which I have not met before, and from the 
point of view of a personal experience of them. There is, for instance, 
a quite wonderful passage on the flowers which grow in the Close 
Wall; and another at the end where the author takes the reader 
gently by the hand and conducts him down the length of the modern 
High Street. ‘* In that distance you can see something of every 
period of English architecture from the Saxon to mid-twentieth 
century. In no other street in England can you do that. In no other 
street. High Street, Winchester, is unique.’’ In a word Mr. Vesey- 
Fitzgerald’s book is not primarily historical, not in the least nostalgic 
or antiquarian. It is the work of a sensitive modern man, who never 
confines himself to what is ancient but rejoices in what he sees now, 
and then begins to wonder how it has all come to be what it is. This 
is why his book is so particularly refreshing—much the best thing 
of its kind I have ever seen—and there is a generosity of good and 
unusual photographs to help it. 

Mr. Church’s publishers have been much less generous to him in the 
matter of photographs, nor, except for a superb one of the old barn 
at Godmersham, are they very inspiring. So he has to depend on his 
own prose, but then Mr. Church’s prose always was a lovely instru- 
ment to convey his meaning, and so it is here. Goodness knows, the 
long and exciting history of Canterbury gives him plenty of chance. 
He takes it worthily, but after a quite different manner and method 
from that used by Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald. For the most part he 
simply tells Canterbury’s story—that and no more—and at the end, 
except for a final paragraph about the wartime raid, we have still got 
no further than Defoe. Personalities interest him more than buildings, 
and the Cathedral, St. Augustine’s, and St. Martin’s he is apt to 
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“Irresistible to the Imagination” 


Westward 
the Course of Empire 


The story of the exploration of North America 
from its discovery to 1805. 
BERNARD DeVOTO 
author of Across the Wide Missouri 

Max Beloff “The discovery and conquest of the American 
West is one of the great stories of modern history 

. the reader who can put Mr. DeVoto’s book down 

with his imagination unstirred is a poor creature 
indeed.” (Observer) 
670 pages, 23 maps. 42s. net. 


How to Sail 


JOHN FISHER 


Sunday Times “ Admirable.” 
Motor Boat “The author knows what he is talking about 
. a lot of helpful information.” 





7 plates. 50 diagrams. 12s. 6d. net. 


Large New Impression 


Custody of the Child 


NEIL BELL 


gratitude . . . he is wiseand humane.” (Evening News) 
Scotsman “Carries the author’s stamp of sound character- 
isation and deep human sympathy.” 11s. 6d. net. 





John Connell “I commend Mr. Bell’s book with considerable 
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MR TOMPKINS, the hero of two 
; popular books on modern physics 
\\ by Professor Gamow now turns 
to biology. He has remarkable 
dreams and makes useful friends; 
a maternal gene introduces him 
to the mysteries of heredity; an 
electronic brain (called the 
Maniac) explains how all brains, 
including Mr Tompkins’s, work; 
there is a nightmare journey 
. through the biood stream. Fin- 
ally the Professor, Mr T’s father-in-law, delivers a 
lecture about the general questions these adventures 
raise: What is Life? How did.it begin? How do certain 
forms of energy combine into molecules and become 
living cells? Here, in short, is a plain man’s guide, 
instructive and entertaining, to modern biology and to 
the answers it can suggest to some of the questions 
about ourselves and about life which we all ask. 


MR TOMPKINS LEARNS 
THE FACTS OF LIFE 


by GEORGE GAMOW 12s. 6d. NET 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Chatto and Windus 


Ann Bridge 
A PLACE TO STAND 


A charming love story in the shadow of fear 
and disruption in wartime Hungary, a subtle 
portrayal of some very real human beings in 
a time of crisis, and a most exciting narrative, 
of underground adventure set against the back- 
ground of Budapest, most feminine of cities. 
Miss Bridge has never written more poignantly 
or more dramatically. 288 pp. 12s. 6d. 
Coming July 6th 


Diana Tutton 


GUARD 
YOUR DAUGHTERS 


‘An exceptionally gay and charming piece of 
work... . The flow of small domestic incident 
is lit by Mrs. Tutton’s wit and penetration and 
by her irrepressible good humour.’—The Times. 
256 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Roderick Chisholm 


C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C, 


COVER OF DARKNESS 


A famous night-fighter ace tells for the first 
time the dramatic inside story of how our airmen 
and scientists found the answer to Goering’s 
night blitzes and foxed the Luftwaffe in the last 
decisive battles over Germany. /J/lustrated 
224 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Coming July 6th 





William Sansom 
THE LIGHT 
THAT WENT OUT 
and 
IT WAS REALLY 
CHARLIE’S CASTLE 


Two spirited and imaginative children’s stories, 

by a writer who is already a first favourite with 

the grown ups. Illustrated by Eric Hobbs. 
Each 3s. 6d. 


The Hogarth Press 
$OOOOO090990O0909000900000 
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present more as stages for historical persous and the things they did 
than as architectural gems. Consequently he writes as an historian, 
not as any kind of antiquarian. Thus he saves himself from ever 
thinking of an ancient city as a museum piece, for the true historian 
never thinks like that. His book is thickly peopled with men 
like Dunstan, Canute, Anselm, John of Salisbury, Becket, and all 
the others. But they are all held together by the bands of a pervasive 
idea, which Mr. Church holds with passion. It is that Christianity 
came first to Kent ‘* not only as a religion, but as a system of life 
upon which society was henceforth to be modelled. With all our 
ups and downs we have existed as a people upon the assumption 
that our law and our mode of life are based on the Christian faith.’’ 
To this thought he is always returning, and because he does he is 
able to present Canterbury as a continuing stream of history which 
flows strongly still. ROGER LLoyD. 


Submariners 
Unbroken: The Story of a Submarine. By Alistair Mars. (Frederick 
Muller. 12s. 6d.) 
Submarine! By Commander Edward L. B. Beach, U.S.N. (Heine- 
mann. 15s.) 


ALTHOUGH its declared intention is to tell the story of a submarine, 
the first of these books does much more than relate the Unbroken’s 
exciting and perilous adventures: it is also a partial autobiography of 
her captain and, perhaps unconsciously, a **preliminary study’’ of 
the personal characteristics required to command a submarine. No 
conclusions are reached, but there is a wealth of material bearing 
on the subject. The very frank and well stated account of what the 
author thought and felt—his private and inward reactions, not his 
outward behaviour—is of peculiar interest and value. 

The knowledge that throughout the greater part of the time the 
slender Allied forces were hopelessly outnumbered lends an heroic 
quality to their exploits, and this is particularly true of the units 
which were based on Malta and shared the island’s ordeal. Operating 
from Malta entailed the frequent passage of enemy minefields, and 
the assurance company which offered a policy on the author’s life 
for a fifty per cent. premium was probably acting rashly. At that 
time the apparatus for detecting mines ahead of the submarine so 
scared the wits out of everyone by showing mines in all directions, 
without helping to find a path between them, that it was switched off 
in exasperation as worse than useless. It is interesting to compare 
this with the description by Commander Beach of his passage through 
the Straits of Tsushima in the U.S. Submarine Piper in August, 
1945, when the equipment, while still issuing hair-raising alarms, at 
least did its job by disclosing gaps in the field. 

Mr. Mars displays an admirable power of selection, and has put 
into his book just the right things in just the right way. Often in a 
word or two come revealing glimpses cf what were the reactions of a 
young man with a load of responsibility when all was going wrong, 
when subordinates failed or the enemy gained the upper hand, when 
there was nothing left to do, in the midst of great dangers, but to wait 





Just published 


The Undersea 
Adventure 


By PHILIPPE DIOLE (translated by Alan Ross) 


The sea, from a different point of view! The author tells us what 
the diver sees, feels and thinks when he is below the surface of the 
ocean—whether he is a few fathoms down or on the sea bed. 
**The only virgin world lies underneath the waves,’’ a world which 
he reveals as one of poetry, excitement and boundless practical 
possibilities which are as extraordinary as any to be found in science 
fiction. Having ‘‘lived a miracle,’’ he describes it in a book to fire 
the imagination for undersea adventure as ‘‘Annapurna”’ inspires it 
for the mountain peaks. ‘The fullest work on the magic element.’’ 
CYRIL CONNOLLY. 
% Book Society Recommendation 


36 pages of underwater photographs (8s. net 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON 
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and see what happened next. No one can be as frank as Mr. Mars 
has been without inviting speculation about his personal attributes, 
Whatever they are, it is certain that they combined to produce the 
qualifications required of a successful submarine commander and a 
promising writer. The longer one thinks about the book the more 
clearly does the personality of its author stand out. At first glance 
it might pass as an ordinary war story, but it has an interest and a 
quality in the telling which raise it high above the average. 
Commander Beach’s account of the exploits of American sub- 
marines in the Pacific is of a very different kind and, in comparison, 
its pace is sadly pedestrian. The journey, moreover, is long: in 
addition to recounting his personal experiences in the Trigger, 
Tirante and Piper, the author devotes alternate chapters to notable 
exploits of other U.S. submarines. Descriptions of attacks on enemy 
shipping fill the book and follow a pattern that quickly becomes 
monotonous. One has no sooner reached the end of one series of 
detailed attack data and firing orders, all faithfully recorded, than 
the next attack begins and the whole thing repeats itself. 
G. P. GricGs. 


The Green O 


Talking of Cricket. By Ian Peebles. (Museum Press. 

Off and on the Field. By Sir Henry Leveson Gower. 
Paul. 15s.) 

All on a Summer's Day. 
12s. 6d.) 

The South Africans in Australia, 
(Harrap. 15s.) 

Just a Word in Your Ear. 
Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


IAN PEEBLES has developed from one of the best googly bowlers of his 
time—his leg-break did not last so long as his ‘‘ wrong ‘un’’—into one 
of the most trustworthy reporters of cricket matches. His book 
shows that he has a shrewd eye for the practising cricketer and a 
retentive memory for the good cricket story which he retails with 
its due condiment of ‘‘shop.’’ He feels the game and, by com- 
parison with his earlier book, has developed the ability to present 
that feeling in a sympathetic and accurate imagery. ‘* Whistling 
venom’’ is, once one has read it in Mr. Peebles’ book, the only and 
everlastingly accurate description of Walter Robins’ leg-break at its 
greatest. There have been cricket ‘‘gag-books’’ in great number: 
this is the book of a good cricket talker and listener. As such, it is 
virtually unique and will be relished by everyone who has known the 
dressing-rooms where cricket is a subject so serious that it can be 
joked about without loss of dignity. The pedant of the game—and that 
even more distressing phenomenon the distant worshipper who does 
not understand—cannot bear to hear cricket joked about. In 
**the middle’’ the jokes are unending, even if they sometimes have 
point only for the absolute initiate: that humour, which is all too 
rarely shared, is the stuff of this book, growing naturally out f» 
technical understanding. 

H. D. G. Leveson Gower, as Wisden called him for so long, now 
Sir Henry—eternally ‘*Shrimp’’—first played for Winchester aga‘ nst 
Eton in 1890. Since then, he has never been far from first-class 
cricket as batsman, captain, critic and administrator. For years this 
happy, friendly, enthusiastic little man was the Scarborough Festival. 
He has known everyone in cricket for sixty years and he remembers 
them so well that he is forced, in his book, to set them down in the 
sequence of their birthdays and condense what he recalls of them, or 
the result would be an encyclopaedia. Many of these opinions must 
act as the bones of future histories of the game since they are the 
judgement of one of the few players who knew the game over the 
sixty years of its major modern changes and maintained a broad 
judgement. 

Any woman setting out to write a book on men’s cricket must 
face initial prejudice against any opinion she has to offer. Miss 
Hughes disarms that bias by proving herself as true an enthusiast 
as any who ever took his—or her—own scorebook to a cricket match 
in order to relish every ball bowled in detail. Like all cricket 
enthusiasts—even selectors—she has her personal preferences, but 
they are all defensible. Her book has its due place in the cricket 
library because it is genuine, informed and, by the standard of 
much cricket-writing, extremely well-written. To women’s cricket, 
Miss Hughes would be a godsend, but she can no more spare the 
time from the trousered game than that game can spare her kind. 


The South Africans in Australia, 1952-53, is the first book on a 
South African tour of Australia and, appropriately, it records the 


12s. 6d.) 
(Stanley 


By Margaret Hughes. (Stanley Paul. 
1952-53. By A. G. Moyes, 


By Raymond Glendenning. (Stanley 
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2? Country Life 
Z BOOKS 
Superbly Produced — Abundantly Illustrated 


Roy al Homes Gordon Nares 

Fine photographs of the interiors of Windsor Castle, Sandringham House 

and other Royal homes reveal their architectural greatness and artistic 
beauty.”""—Birmingham Post. 130 photographs. 18s. net. 


Royal Gusies 
‘* A thoroughly delightful picture book . . 
and development of the Royal gardens.’ 
100 photographs. 15s. net. 


_ . 
Four Centuries of European Jewellery 
Ernle Bradford 
‘Covers the subject of the jeweller ’s art in the widest possible way, describing 
the fashions and products of each succeeding age to the twentieth century.”’ 


Lanning Roper 
traces the origin, background, 
"—The Commercial Grower. 


The Sphere. Over 100 illustrations. 42s. net. 
Bobby Locke on Golf Bobby Locke 
An excellent book. . . . is the personal account of a master-golfer’s life, 


his reactions, experience and advice.’’—Golf Illustrated. Over 200 action 


photographs, 25s. net. 


> 
Journey: into Ireland W. A. Poucher 
A magnificently illustrated book by a famous landscape-photographer, 
recording fascinating journeys through Ireland's hills and mountains 
114 photographs. 30s. net. 


Picture Book of the Coronation 


A superbly produced record of an historic day, vividly preserving the high- 
pp of the Coronation of Her Mz nbesty Queen Elizabeth UH. 
5 photographs. Full-colour frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 


Canterbury Cathedral Hugh Ross Williamson 


. makes a vision of Canterbury Cathedral altogether fresh, and seen 
with new eyes.‘’—Kent Herald. 54 photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


Order from Booksellers and Libraries, or by post from the Publishers 
Send for 60-page catalogue: 
2-10 Tavistock St. Covent Garden London W.C.2 
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PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by Sidney E. Hooper 
. XXVIII No. 106. CONTENTS 


|. Man’s Ideas About the Universe 
ll. On the Philosophy of Hegel 
i. Existentialism 
IV. A. N. Whitehead : On Good and Evil 
Vv. mages, Supposing and Imagining 
Vi. Discussions : 
1. Jaspers’ Concept of Transcendence (God) in Recent 
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Viscount Samuel 

W. H. Walsh, M.A 

J. B. Coates 

Professor R. K. Harrison 
Annis Flew, B.A. 


Literature 
2. The Epistemology of Buddhism, Taoism and Con- 
fucianism 
Vil. Philosophical Survey : In Italy 


Vill. New Books 


\X. Institute Notes ; Announcement of Kierkegaard Fellowship 





Annual Subscription 21s. 


LONDON, W.C.2 


Price 5s. 


LTD., 


Published Quarterly 


MACMILLAN & CO., 

















The QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 597 JULY 1953 &s. 6d. net 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORATORY By The Lord Soulbury, G.C.M.G 
Russia: From Past TO PRESENT By Sir John Pollock, B 


INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY AND THE DerENCE OF THE Mippie East 
By Sir William Barton, K.C.1E. 


THe COURT AND THE CRIMINAL By Claud Mullins 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION 

By Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., C.B.E. 
By Arundell Esdaile. 
By W. M. Parker 

LAND TENURE AND INCREASED Home Foop 
By Paul Derrick 
By Lt.-Col. P. R. Butler, D.S.O. 
By D. St. Leger-Gordon 
By Neville Williams 


Tue Lerrers of SAMUEL JOHNSON 
*Our Scottish ADDISON ’” 
Tugs LAW AND THE LAND: 
PRODUCTION 

RIVERS OF MILTON AND SPENSER 

IN BLACK PLUMAGE 

THe CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH I 
Some Recent Books 
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A superb account 
of the Coronation and the 


events preceding it, written by the 

Exchange Telegraph correspondent at Bucking- 

ham Palace. Illustrated with 100 outstanding photo- 
graphs and four plates in colour. 10s. 6d. 


MACDONALD 





























NEW BOOKS 
QUAKERS AND EDUCATION 


as seen in their Schools in England 


By W. A. C. STEWART, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 30s. net 
A fully integrated account of the Society of Friends since the 
seventeenth century. Teachers and educationists will find much 
that is absorbing in this treatise. (Published) 


HUGH LATIMER 
By HAROLD S. DARBY, M.A. 4 Demy 8vo. 18s. 6d. net 
It is almost four hundred years since Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer 
lit their candle ; and this book offers a critical estimation of 
Latimer’s character and achievements and career. Of all the 
men concerned with the English Reformation, none was more 
popular in his own time, and none has a greater place in the 
affections of posterity. (July 9) 


CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY AND WAR 
By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, M.A. 8s. 6d. net 
This book supplies materials for the historical analysis of power, 
diplomacy, the international order, ideological conflict, and 
modern war. (July 16) 


ROMANY’S CARAVAN RETURNS 
By G. KINNAIRD EVENS 7s. 6d. net 


A new book about Romany, the popular broadcaster, whose 
waiks in the country endeared him to millions of listeners. This 
book is based on some of Romany’s articles for the press, not 
hitherto published in book form, but now recast by his son. 
(Illustrated by the author) (Published) 
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most impressive and closely fought of all those tours. Mr. Moyes 
has now established himself as the finest cricket historian Australian 
cricket has ever had. He is soundly grounded in the technique of 
the game, objective and conscientious. Cheetham’s tour, with a 
new team following the retirement of almost all South Africa’s 
leading post-war cricketers, amazed cricketing Australia and delighted 
South Africa. As the most successful South African side to tour 
Australia, it deserved a record which would become a respected part 
of cricket history—and has achieved it. 

Raymond Glendenning amazes by his gift of speaking untrippingly, 
coherently, intelligibly and even with every due modulation at a 
speed few of us dare attempt. In his book he switches with equal 
speed through Association football, horse-racing, boxing, snooker, 
golf, athletics, tennis, broadcasting and the variety stage. His 
is a book of pace and gusto. He has crammed much into his life 
and, without conceit, sets out here to share it all. He leaves his 
readers a little breathless but never for a moment bored. 

JOHN ARLOTT. 


New Novels 


The Wonderful Country. By Tom Lea. 
The Devil that Failed. By Maurice Samuel. 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling. By John Lodwick. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Lea is fascinated by the problem of courage. His earlier novel 
The Brave Bulls was a gritty and exciting treatise on courage in the 
bull-ring. In The Wonderful Country Mr. Lea has spread himself ; 
he deals now with the way that a man faces up to himself and his 
environment on the Texas-Mexico border in the 1880's. In leaving 
the bull-ring, he has however lost a deal of the tightness, the breathless- 
ness that made the earlier book memorable. 
: For Mr. Lea is not just post-Hemingway ; he is also post-Stage- 
coach, the John Ford film which established the high-grade Western 
cycle of which High Noon is the most recent example. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that The Wonderful Country should read like the 
book of the film that has not been made—-yet. It contains practically 
all the ingredients that ever went to bake a Western cake : Apaches, 
Texas Rangers, the coming of the railway, the Rio Grande, a loyal 
big-hearted horse, treacherous Mexicans, a cavalry outpost, a drunken 
judge, a revolution : everything except a mortgage on the farmstead. 
» The hero, Martin Brady, who has been a gunman in Mexico most 
of his life, wants to go straight and join the Texas Rangers. In 
between the thought and the act he is plunged into a welter of gaudy 
circumstances South of the River. Brady is the typical Hemingway 
character : inarticulate, eaten with self-doubt and sounding more like 
a phrase book than anything else when he is speaking Spanish. His 
fundamental conflicts are with himself, as a product of the environ- 
ment, at a tight- lipped spiritual level, and with the magifestations of 
the environment in terms of Indians, thirst, bribery and bullets. 
‘Although Brady wins through before the end-titles it is the country 
itself, so big, so lazily magnificent, that steals the—I want to say— 
picture. 

In the Western myth violent action has always been necessary in 
ones to give man some kind of stature. Without the violence even 


(Heinemann, 15s.) 
(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 






Fritz Busch 
PAGES FROM A 
MUSICIAN'S LIFE 


Translated by Marjorie Strachey 


















The autobiography of the famous conductor who 
was so closely linked with the Glyndebourne 
Festival. Full of humorous anecdotes, celebrated 
personalities, and alive with the serious love of 
his art—a most engaging self-portrait. 

Thomas Mann wrote: ‘** Profoundly learned, 
entertaining and important, this is a splendid 
autobiography.”’ Illustrated 224 pp. 18s. 


The Hogarth Press 
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the man of courage, like Brady, is no more than a speck against the 
sweep * the desert and the curve of the sky. 

* The stars came out and they saw them between the black boughs. 

They heard the wind in the pine tops and the water moving on 


the dark rocks. ‘The trouble of the world,’ Justo said, * comes 
from the hand of man. The sierra is not troubled. I have thought 
about it. The sierra is too big for the hand of man. I carry 


mescal from Bacanora over the summits to the towns thirsty in the 
east five and six times in the year, and I see the sierra always in peace. 
It has the wild beasts, yes. And the wizards and some things of 
magic. But the affairs of men are small in it.’ ’’ 

Mr. Lea writes well. He knows the country that he is writing 
about and once he gets away from the standard wooden characters 
of the myth, his descriptions of sights and sounds and smells are 
fresh and powerful. It will be interesting to see whether he can throw 
off the separate weights of Hemingway and horse-opera and produce 
the very good novel of which The Brave Bulls gave high promise. 

Mr. Samuel is the antithesis of Mr. Lea. The action of The Devil 
that Failed is claustrophobically confined to one room. The writing 
has the kind of particularised clarity that is encountered in dreams, 
It is a remarkable little book, an extended nightmare of a joke, one 
of those cosmic jokes that Kafka so enjoyed. (He couldn’t help 
laughing out loud you remember, when he read The Trial to his friends.) 
The situation, Mr. Samuel urges, is straightforward enough ; and it 
could happen to any of us : you wake in a strange room and find that 
you are thirteen feet tall. Mr. Samuel explores this situation at 
clinical length and with cunning ingenuousness. Is it really true ? 
Are you a victim of gigantism : Or are you (even more horrible 
perhaps) being held prisoner for unfathomable purposes by midgets ? 
Mr. Samuel heightens the terror of the situation by making his giant 
a pedantic and cautious person (a university professor) who notes 
everything down with appalling lucidity. His relationship with 
Dr. Sertorus, who is in charge of the Sanatorium in which he finds 
himself, with the nurses, Miss Dirack and Miss Arkoll, and Sertorus’s 
assistant Bethlen are developed with certainty and economy. The 
difficulty of physical and mental adjustment to this nightmare world 
is the whole of the book. Does peace, as Dr. Sertorus claims, lie in 
acceptance ? Or does it lie in the continued attempt to master with 
one’s mind a state of affairs which, although proved to exist by every 
emotional process, cannot but be rejected by reason? It would be 
wrong to give away the solution to this wry theorem. I myself 
found it the only unsatisfactory thing in a remarkably original 
book. 

Mr. Lodwick has written a long and rambling novel, the longest 
and most complex that he has yet produced. His usual angry hero, 
this time a minor official in the Consular Service, stalks broodily 
through 445 pages, maintaining an irritable chastity and a violent 
incoherence to the end. 

Mr. Lodwick has a very real talent. His eye for character is 
unfailing and his ear for dialogue is acute. He has, when he so wishes, 
a genuine feeling for the economic situation. Unfortunately though, 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling is lacking in organisation. A kind of 
intellectual’s Rebecca, it is the story of a man haunted by alternating 
love and hatred for his first wife, tormented by doubts about his 
second, and generally unable to live at peace with a world in which 
every apple he cuts open contains a maggot. Mr. Lodwick is usually 
concerned with violence and this book is no exception. For him the 
war remains the final experience and, however much he tries to escape 
from it, the experience remains present : 

* Oh, the war, the war... the bloody war, it’s all so long ago,” 
said Thornton. * That’s where you’re wrong, Chum, it’s a/ways the 
war ; only some people dig their heads in and pretend that they 
can’t see it. 

There are whole passages in this novel which are more excitingly 
written and more clearly felt than anything Mr. Lodwick has done 
before. But to set against them there are shifts and evasions in the 
plot which are quite unworthy of him. He lavishes considerable 
care on the creation of a sinister Dominican Father and then loses 
him in an abrupt change of scene. He makes great play with the 
manuscript of an unfinished novel by his first wife, which then drifts 
away page by page into the Mediterranean without our ever knowing 
what was init. And one feels sometimes that this is a willed careless- 
ness, that Mr. Lodwick is a Lewis Carroll baby who knows it teases. 

In his ability to create raffish characters—Barry Keating in this 
book is an excellent example—and his ability to convey the atmos- 
~e of the more ash-canny side of the Mediterranean Mr. Lodwick 

has few equals. And there are signs here and there that he is beginning 
to work off some of his anger. As it is, Somewhere a Voice is Calling 
leaves one with the impression of patchiness ; yet still with a belief, 
strengthened rather than weakened, that he will soon write an 
important novel. JOHN METCALF. 
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Love among 
the Ruins 


A Romance of the Near Future 


EVELYN WAUGH 


WITH DECORATIONS BY VARIOUS EMINENT 
HANDS INCLUDING THE AUTHOR’S 


** Why so gloomy, Mr. Waugh ? ’’ EVENING STANDARD 
** What a wet squib, Mr. Waugh !’’ SUNDAY EXPRESS 


9° 


** So I yawned. ...’” DAILY EXPRESS 


** Sensation, delight and pleasure—after a while tinged 
with concern.’’ CYRIL CONNOLLY (S. Times) 


** He cannot write a dull line.’’ LISTENER 

** Wit crackles on every page.’” NEW STATESMAN 

** An effort of which Juvenal would not have been 
ashamed.’’ CHURCH TIMES 


(Limited Edition 42s. — Ordinary Edition 6s.) 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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FABLES 


‘One of the great joys of Mrs. Hawkes’s book is the quality 
of her prose, beautifully balanced in phrase, precise, 
musical, with just that suavity which gives an extra 
point to the irony.’—-Bonamy DosréEg, Spectator. 

15s. net 


by Jacquetta Hawkes 


author of 


A LAND 


‘Written with vision, with passion and with style . . . her 
book helps us to understand both the land on which we 
live and the life we live on it.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated 5th Impression 21s. net 


. 
THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER 


‘In the last twenty years we have had many new novelists 
of great narrative ability, even novelists with the ability 
to project their individual judgment of the world through 
their characters, but Miss McCullers and perhaps ; 
Faulkner are the only writers since the death of D. H. 
Lawrence with an original poetic sensibility..-GraHAM 
GREENE. 15s. net 


by Carson McCullers 


author of 


THE BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE 


‘The finest work written in America during the last 
fifteen years.’.—DaviD GARNETT. 15S. ue 


CRESSET PRESS 















































There’s a future 
in STEEL 


IVE YEARS AGO, to meet the future needs of the steel industry’s 

first post-war development plan, B.I.S.C. (Ore) Limited, 
the buying organisation for the steel firms, sent their mining 
engineers to French West Africa. Along with their French 
colleagues they proved the existence of vast deposits of worth- 
while iron ore near Conakry. } 

Since then a huge new mine has come into operation; it is 
potentially capable of producing many millions of tons of this 
vital mineral each year and already shipments from it have 
reached Britain. 

To bring this enterprise to fruition has meant clearing hundreds 
of acres of bush, laying miles of roads and rail tracks, installing 
a hydro-electric power plant and creating a complete modern 
town. In addition a new deep 
water wharf has been built at | ‘What about my 
the port of Conakry with a future ?’ 
modern loading installation says 
which has a capacity of 1,500 JACK SCRAP 
tons per hour. - The steel industry 

ss still needs all the 

This is only one of the ways scrap which engin- 
steel firms are providing the raw coring fisme and 
materials to meet the future 


other steel-users can send back. 
Search out every ton of scrap on 
needs of modern industry, science 
and engineering. 





your premises. Your local scrap 
merchant will help with dis- 
mantling and collection. 











@ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, 
Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 


















Shorter 


The Revelations of Mechtild of Magdeburg. 
Translated by Lucy Menzies. (Long- 
mans. 18s.) 

MECHTILD OF MAGDEBURG, a German nun 

who wrote in the vernacular before Eckhart 

and before Dante, was frequently quoted by 

Evelyn Underhill in her books on mysticism. 

Now for the first time translated into English, 

her book is a little disappointing. The 

version is a good one, and the verse passages, 
which are very many, are pleasingly rendered. 

Yet there is a lack of shape about Mechtild’s 

writing. There is a moment when she 

apologises for writing in a masculine way. 

**It grieves me to the heart,’’ she says, **that 

I, a sinful woman, had so to write. Yet I 

cannot otherwise describe the true knowledge 

and holy, glorious revelations, save in these 
words alone.’’ But what she lacks is, 
precisely, masculine form. A little story or 
example, chosen to illustrate some point, 
trails away into lyrical inconclusiveness. It 
is not that one for a moment doubts her 
experience. It is her artlessness that slightly 
repels. A sentence or two convinces. 
After a page one longs for the concise pro- 
fundity of Eckhart, for Juliana of Norwich’s 
fervid style, which matches the fervour of her 
thought. The mystic in whom intellect is not 
proportionate to emotion may have as deep 
an apprehension of divine realities as her 
better-balanced brother. But a book of 
revelations, like a poem, requires a combina- 
tion of both qualities to convey a clear 
message. J. M. C. 


A Word in Edgeways. By Ivor Brown. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Many things can be learned—would that 
one could remember them all—from the 
latest (is it indeed to be the last ?) of Mr. 
Brown’s word-books, but the chief pleasure 
lies in savouring his style. He is on the side 
of no party but that of words themselves. 
He knows the satisfaction of using them in 
their right sense to express his sympathies 
and his sense of the absurdity of things. 
But this, like other satisfactions, is made 
possible by discipline. It is founded on 
respect for words, joined with the belief that 
the study which they demand is a courtesy 
to which they are entitled. In the course of 
the book a few jolts are administered. 
Has Macbeth been overlooked in the note 
on /ily-livered, and does not a suspicion of 
overlapping arise from two similar refer- 
ences to Alftention Drawers? Cannot So 
long, of which various explanations are dis- 
cussed, be taken to mean for so long as you 
are out of my sight, take care of yourself? 
Lastly, is not regard for the prejudices of 
others and for their own sense of the 
importance of an occasion one of the 
things responsible for circumlocution and 
pomposity ; and is it not legitimate, by some 
means, to give expression to this? Mr. 
Brown seems to think of it as being mere 
self-importance. His translation of a 
pompous resolution by a conference of 


doctors is surely rather blunt. Or is this 
also a quotation ? 3. i. 
Lucrezia Borgia. By Joan Haslip. (Cassell. 


21s.) 
Ir is now distinctly unfashionable to regard 
Lucrezia Borgia as the ‘* Messalina of the 
Middle Ages,’’ which was the official way 
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of describing her a hundred years ago. Yet 
at the same time English biographers, 
probably daunted by the dark imbroglios of 
Vatican history, have not given her the 
attention that might have been expected. 
Lucrezia’s ** transparent eyes ’’ have exerted 
something of their hypnotism over Miss 
Haslip, for most of the time she hates to 
admit that her crimes and hypocrisies were 
caused by anything more than a weak 
character and the influence of her villainous 
family. Lucrezia emerges not so much as an 
extraordinary woman but as a _ helpless 
political pawn in the huge cruel game played 
by the leading families in Italy. The work- 
ings of her own mind—her fear, cynicism or 
hate—can only be guessed at, and it is 
always the satyr-like Alexander VI and the 
sinister Cesare who dominate. 

This study is well-knit, readable and con- 
vincing. The signs of hard work have been 
smoothed out and no guess is ever recorded 
as a fact. The Spanish side of the Borgia 
family is well presented against the glittering 
Italian backcloth of the fifteenth century. 
Sometimes the style might have been 
lightened a little, but the events described 
are often so melodramatic that a sober 
tone was probably the only one to adopt. 
The book ends with the third marriage of 
Lucrezia Borgia (to the Duke of Ferrara), 
the death of Alexander VI and the end of the 
Borgia fortunes. Lucrezia only had four- 
teen more years to live, and as a change from 
the preceding twelve, when she had helped to 
form italian history, she had a more com- 
fortable time as a patron of literature. 

M. C. 


The Cutty Sark: Last of a Glorious Era. 
By Alan Villiers. With an introduction 
by the Duke of Edinburgh. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


OnE could probably sail the seven seas before 
finding anyone better qualified to write 
about the Cutty Sark than Mr. Alan 
Villiers. He combines an old-fashioned 
Worship of sail with a style that is strong, 
forthright and fresh. Certainly, of her 
captains, who would have known the ship 
better than Mr. Villiers, only Captain 
Woodget might have succeeded. But a 
captain, even of a China clipper, who could 
teach his apprentices to cycle between decks, 
who could roller-skate on the main deck 
and who would photograph his ship in the 
middle of the ocean from a plank lashed 
between two lifeboats, was an exception; 
and he could scarcely write about himself as 
well as Mr. Villiers does. Launched in 
1870, when steam-power was already in use, 
the Cutty Sark was more than another 
clipper ship built for the China tea-run. 
She was intended to wrest from the Ther- 
mopylae her honour of reaching Melbourne, 
on her maiden voyage, in sixty days. This 
the Cutty Sark never did, nor did any 
other sailer, but many were the records of 
speed and endurance she set. Her rivalry 
with the Thermopylae endured to the end, 
but her greatest victory—a moral one— 
was in 1872, when the Cutty Sark lost her 
rudder in the Indian Ocean. Her crew 
performed the extraordinary task of fitting 
another in mid-ocean, and in that fashion 
she reached London. 


A. D. 







COMPANY MEETINGS 
ODHAMS PRESS 
INCREASED CIRCULATIONS 


Tue thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Odhams Press, Limited, was held on 
June 30th in London, Mr. A. C. Duncan, 
F.C.A. (chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement:— 

Our net profit of £1,034,180, after taxation, 
has increased by £97,000. This, I think, may 
be accepted as a satisfactory result, having 
regard to the difficult conditions prevailing 
throughout the year. 

In times of inflationary values, such as have 
been experienced during recent years, replace- 
ment costs have not been covered by deprecia- 
tion allowances on pre-war capital costs. The 
wisdom of conserving the company’s resources 
will, therefore, be obvious. 

The directors recommend an increase of 5 
per cent. in the final Ordinary dividend. 

Your directors have decided that the sum 
of £1,269,000 out of reserves should be 
capitalised by converting the existing 4s. units, 
into units of 10s. each in order to bring the 
issued Ordinary share capital of the company 
more into line with the actual capital em- 
ployed in the business. I think you will agree, 
that the prudent policy pursued during recent 
years has been justified, and that the re- 
organisation of our Ordinary share capital is 
now timely and appropriate. 

The trading results, so far this year, have 
been satisfactory, but many problems are 
likely to arise in the near future, including 
that of sponsored television, which will 
increase the competition in the advertising field. 

The report and accounts together with the 
special resolution relating to the increase of 
capital and the capitalisation of reserves were 
carried unanimously. 


“ SHELL ” TRANSPORT 
AND TRADING 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
THe annual general meeting of The “ Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company, Ltd., was 
held on June 30th in London. 

Sir Frederick Godber, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Viscount Weir 
of Eastwood is by his own desire retiring 
from the board of your company of which 
he has been a director since January, 1939. 
I am glad to have this opportunity of ex- 
pressing the gratitude of my colleagues and 
myself for the help and advice which he has 
so readily made available to us. 

It is with pleasure that I record that Sir 
Andrew Agnew this year completes 50 years 
of service with your company and its asso- 
ciates. You will be glad to hear that The 
Hon. Peter Samuel, who has been a director 
of your company since 1937, has recently 
been elected to the Board of Shell and 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Companys, in which 
capacity his wide knowledge of banking and 
finance will become more closely available 
to the affairs of our Group. 

There is one other matter that has occurred 
since the publication of my statement and 
that is the honour of Knighthood conferred 
upon one of our managing directors, The 
Hon. Francis Hopwood. I am sure you will 
desire to add your congratulations to those 
of the Board. It is undoubtedly a_ well 
deserved reward for his leadership with the 
other Managing Directors of the Group, and 
as in the case of those of us who have been 
similarly honoured, we may perhaps also 
look upon it as a recognition of our Group's 
contribution to the national effort. That it 
comes in Coronation Year is all the more 
pleasing. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Across 7 

1. Banter—through whistling ? (10.) 8 
6. A friend is addressed in stone. (4.) 9 
10 So conseaind in the lair coming back. ’ 
11. Parts of the ship imply that those who !* 
call “tails” are in a minority. (9.) 15. 


2. Chair duly transformed. (9.) 

3, 23. A stimulant with broken young !7- 
horses for musicians. (5, 5.) 19. 

14. Do return a Scots hat among the trees. 21. 
(10) = 


16. Therefore a monster comes back. (4.) 5< 

18. Tennyson's were immemorial. (4.) % 

20. Moth that might be found on the 
block (6, 4.) 

23. See 13. 

24. Disturbed. (9.) 

27. The horse sounds to have settled on 
something. (9.) 

28. Least suitable outfit for bed. (3, 2.) 

29 Wait till you come to forty 
(Thackeray.) (4.) 





30. The soot from chimneys would com- 


3 plete the gamble. (10.) 

Down 
1. Mixed drink may be a knock-out. (5.) 
2. What's left is right in this case. (7.) 
3. It was 


neither. of the 
nationality suggested. (8.) 
A bell that got stuck. (5.) 

$. Bird from the arms of Midas perhaps 
(9.) 


sex nor the 








He should be able to contro] the shape 
of things to come. (7.) 

It sounded like a great Amen. (4, 5.) 
Make a theatrical success in the Civil 
Service. (5.) 

They swallow bent hoops. (9.) 
Vanquish with a gratuitous addition 
to the score. (9.) 

Mitigates, like salary. (8.) 

Feverish bad tune. (7.) 

She was marricd to Pylades. (7.) 
Two for Ruskin. (5) 

Distance of the cooker. (5.) 

Litthe work in littl sandhill. (5.) 


Solution to 
Crossword No, 735 





s Solution on 17th July 


The winner of Spectator Crossword 
6 Wallace Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 


No. 735 is Mrs. F. E. Gilchrist, 











Health and Happi- 
ness with your help 


Nearly 5,000 Boys and Girls 
NOW IN OUR CARE 
69,000 already provided for 
A Voluntary Society 
Still Needing Your Help 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 
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36/- 


The intermediate bonus on claims arising on 
or after lst January 1953 under with-profits 
policies has been raised by a further 2/-, from 
34/- to 36/- per cent compound — proof yet 
again of the strength and resilience of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

For particulars of how you may become a 
member of this vigorous profit-sharing Society 


write to 





SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices: 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 














£323 in cash at age 21 


(or a life policy for £1,044 with profits) is provided 

by the Policy for Children by a premium of £12 

a year paid from the birth of a child by a parent 

or friend. Enquire for details for a child of any 
age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Saciety 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I expected, industrial equities have 
advanced steadily, if unspectactilarly, during 
the past week. Gilt-edged came to life again 
with the end of the half-year, and sub- 
stantial institutional buying was reported. 
It. is now assumed that no issue of the 
denationalised steel stocks will appear before 
the autumn, and this assumption has appa- 
rently attracted some idle funds back to the 
market. While the number of recorded 
dealings is still below normal, the undertone 
remains firm, and the new account opened 
cheerfully on Wednesday. Sentiment has 
been helped by a belief that the next figures 
of the gold and dollar reserves will show a 
further moderate improvement, but some 
uncertainty is felt about the trend of the 
reserves later this year. While, therefore, the 
immediate prospects for the stock markets 
seem reasonably hopeful, the further outlook 
is obscure. There are still too many 
imponderables in the stock market equation 
to warrant any reliable forecast. 


War and Peace 

Why did share prices fall when Russian 
policy changed, and hopes of peace came to 
the world? Was it because Wall Street and 
Throgmorton Street fear peace and batten 
on wars, hot and cold? The idea is absurd, 
but some people accept it; and of those who 
do not many think it odd—and vaguely 
indecent—that share values should fall on 
hopes of peace. Why prices fell is explained 
by Mr. G. Keith Funston, President of New 
York Stock Exchange, in The Exchange 
Magazine of New York. He points out that 
the stock market reflects the composite 
opinion of millions of investors, who, like 
other people, are swayed by hope and fear. 
The market always responds to sudden 


important developments such as a danger of 


war, hopes of peace, a political upheaval or 
a labour crisis. When the Korean war 
broke out in mid-1950, for example, Wall 
Street prices slumped more severely than 
they did in March-April of this year. The 
peace offensive following Stalin’s death, 
introduced new factors defying immediate 
measurement; and the hope of peace 
suggested the possibility of far-reaching 
changes in an economy geared to an enor- 
mous defence programme. In the short run, 
therefore, a state of peace might involve 
unemployment of much capital and labour 
until factories and plant could be adapted 
to produce more ‘‘useful’’ goods than guns, 
tanks, warships, bombers and _ rockets. 
But in the long run peace would bring a 
higher standard of living, a bigger output 


of things people want and, by way of 


reduced taxes, more money to buy them. 
It was not the fear of peace which depressed 
the markets; it was simply the fear of transi- 
tional difficulties and delays. 


Knitting Wool Revival 

A remarkable transformation is revealed 
in the preliminary figures for the year to 
May 2nd of Patons & Baldwins, the famous 
manufacturers of wool and hosiery yarns 
and knitting wool. After charging £141,000 
more for depreciation and setting aside 
£1,209,956 for tax, against net tax refunds 
of £154,799 in the previous year, the net 
group surplus attributable to the holding 


company is £1,628,616, compared with a 
deficit of £482,660 for the previous year, 
after writing down stock. The surplus 
includes £609,879 of non-recurring credits, 
but £606,434 of this, together with £393,566 
from the net trading surplus, making 
£1,000,000 in all, is placed to contingencies 
reserve, in contrast with a transfer of 
£700,000 from that reserve a year ago. 
The most welcome feature of the results 
from the shareholders’ viewpoint lies in the 
final dividend of 11 per cent., plus a bonus 
of 5 per cent., making 20 per cent. in all for 
the year, compared with 10 per cent, for the 
previous year. The distribution is thus 
restored to the 20 per cent. paid for the 
six years from 1945-6 to 1950-51 inclusive. 
This distribution is apparently covered over 


two-and-a-half times by the latest earnings’ 


after deducting the non-recurring credits 
Following the news the £1 Ordinary units 
rose to 60s. 6d. If the net dividend of about 
Is. 9d. is deducted from the price, the yield 
is about 6} per cent. In spite of the 1951-52 
setback, I regard the units as an attractive 
investment. 


Ward and Goldstone 


In common with most manufacturers of 
cables, wiring and other accessories for the 
electrical, radio and motor industries, 
Ward and Goldstone have had another good 
year. Profits for the year to March 3lst are 
£85,731 higher at £506,427, but tax takes 
£73,289 more at £308,870, so that the net 
profit is only £12,442 better at £197,557. A 
final dividend of 30 per cent. brings the 
total payment up to 45 per cent. for the year, 
as for the previous period; but since a one- 
for-three share bonus was distributed in 
July last year, the latest payment is equivalent 
to 60 per cent. on the old capital. The 
distribution is covered about 44 times 
by earnings, and the 5s. Ordinary units 
appear to be conservatively valued around 
34s. 9d to yield 6$ per cent. 


A Well-covered 84 per cent. Yield 


What is the value of a £1 Ordinary share 
in a well-established oil company with an 
excellent record and paying a dividend 
(including bonus) of 114 per cent. which is 
covered six times by earnings? The market 
answer is 27s., which is the current price of 
Lobitos Oilfields. This price seems to me to 
be on the low side. The company has a 
refinery in England, a tanker fleet, an 
interest in Anglo-Ecuadorian Oil and, 
through a subsidiary, oil properties in Peru. 
Net profit for 1952, announced recently, 
was £363,530 higher at £833,555, but the 
improvement was largely due to a reduction 
in Peruvian tax and the absence of any 
charge for tanker survey repairs, which cost 
£150,000 in 1951. There are no Debentures 
or Preference shares, and last year’s earnings 
on the Ordinary capital were about 70 per 
cent., or six times the 114 per cent. distri- 
bution. Oil production was slightly higher 
in 1952, and the output for the first quarter 
of this year showed a rise of 8} per cent. on 
the corresponding figure in 1952. Higher 
prices for refined oil products sold in Peru 
were authorised last February; and while 
the new prices will not cover the total cost 
of the products, they will reduce the heavy 
loss previously borne on Peruvian sales. 


1953 


When the full accounts for 1952 are issued, 
I expect them to reveal a net asset value of 
43s. per £1 Ordinary, that is 16s. more than 


the current price of 27s. At this price the 
Ordinary show a yield of 84 per cent., 
and in view of the six-fold dividend cover 
this seems generous, notwithstanding the 
risks of oil production in Peru. 


Dalgety New Shares 


Several important companies are raising 
new money just now by means of *‘‘rights”’ 
issues to their own shareholders. Among 
them is Dalgety and Company, the largest 
wool merchanting house in Australia, which 
has expanding branches in New Zealand 
and East Africa. This company, which has 
never failed to pay a dividend since it 
started business in 1884, is issuing new 8s. 
**B’’ Ordinary shares at par, and these can 
now be bought around 33d. premium. At this 
level the shares look to me an attractive 
investment, since on the indicated dividend 
of 8} per cent. they will be yielding nearly 
84 per cent. During the wool boom the 
company’s profits naturally rose quite 
sharply, but the quality of the management 
has been demonstrated during the fall in 
wool prices. For 1951-52 earnings were 
42.6 per cent. on the capital then ranking 
or 19 per cent. on the present capital without 
allowing for any earnings on £960,000 of 
new money. The new shares at the moment 
are nil paid, and buyers should note that 
in the near future they will be called upon 
to put up the 8s. a share. In other words 
they should regarc ¢ price of the shares 
as around 8s. 33d. ‘‘hile the new shares 
will not rank for the inal payment of about 
3d. net per share for the year just ended, 
they have the advantage over the old, that 
a buyer escapes the 2 per cent. transfer 
stamp. 


Good Banking Share 


It is rare for a bank to increase its 
issued share capital, but the Standard 
Bank of South Africa is now doing so by 
issuing two million new £1 shares (fully 
paid) at 30s. each. This step is being taken 
to bring in additional resources and also to 
keep the issued share capital more closely 
in line with the steady growth of the bank’s 
activities. The Standard Bank’s business 
ranges over a wide area on the African 
Continent, and the profit and dividend 
record is a fine tribute to the skill with which 
the bank’s affairs have been conducted. 
For the year to March 3ist, 1953, the distri- 
bution was raised from 10 per cent. to 114 per 
cent. on the strength of a further increase 
in profits from £511,999 to £594,762. These 
figures show a good cover for the higher 
distribution, and it is not surprising that the 
directors state that, provided there is no 
important change for the worse in operating 
conditions, it should be possible to maintain 
the 11} per cent. rate on the increased 
capital. The new shares, on which the 
30s. has still to be paid, are at present 
available in the market around 2s. 14d. 
premium, which means that, in effect, a 
buyer pays 52s. 14d. free of stamp. At this 
level the shares give the attractive yield of 
7 per cent., or about 24 per cent. more than 
can be got on home bank shares. I think 
a price of 37s. 6d. to yield 6 per cent. would 
be more appropriate. Standard Bank 
shares have proved a good investment in 
the past, and I regard this as a good oppor- 
tunity to put them away for the future. 
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CHURCH with a place for Reason 


NCESTORS TRACED. 
Lameert & Racoerr 


RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable 


“ 


Details from. —MarJOKIE Moore, 
2. 


‘KAN and Spanish folk music records | 
! 
fexenham, bxbridge, Middlesex. 


leleure, TOM LONG will fill your pipe | 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 


aw eS ae Owe 


Members everywhere. 


— e 


or the two children. 
weeks convalescence and extra diet. 





FOR _ CANCER “Ruy, 


ARE ERS as Hotel 


Brochures 3d.—Secrerary, 

Southern Training College, 

YONVERT your COKE boiler 
p . installed. Leafiet 1.W.T. 

7 Richmond Road, Twickenham. | 
} 


ON'T SELL YOUR JEWELLERY before 


enone Hatton Garden ponents, 


d Oo 

Stone Diam nd Rings; £ 20- PY ‘000 ‘for Die. 
for Cultured Pearl Necklaces; - 
3 , ses; £10-£100 for Solid 


Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 
for Solid Silver Sports Cups and Trophies; 
for Antique Garnet 
and Victorian Jewellery 
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Gemmological Association) 


r wit ht a obli gation to sell. — M. 
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EAT YOUR HOUSE. ‘with unrationed 
’ heapest form of clean, 
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NDEPENDENCE DAY 
grapher is ’ 
FERRANIA—the film that guarantees the | 


ADY would like to share her delightful 


away from main road yet 
access to bus and rail.- 











» correct use of Innoxa Barrier 


ry S is available on request 
INNOXA LABORATORIES, 
N.W.1. 


DRE VENT » emature ageing 





, can make private arrangements 
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Darrian Unirap Paovisest “AssoctaTiON 
Barthc to mew ber se, London, E.C 


y soienel for Christian mnvalian 
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me ined Day and Night "Sti 
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ANITATION FOR .EXTRA WORKERS, ) 
extra attendances at Sports and Social 
events, extra people anywhere. Instal 
E.san Chemical Closet in a few hours. No 
drains, no running water. Guaranteed | 
odourless, germ- te bi oor i, 
to ELsaw Mfg. Co. es. 51, 
Clapham Road, Londen, 8. 
ASTE the fabulous Chartreuse Liqueurs 
at their birthplace, the historic dis- 
tillery in France where monks still follow 
their 300 year old formula. For directions 
and pass write—Box 66 


The Mothers’ Clinic 
(founded by Dr. Marie Stopes 1921) 
Personal Advice FREE on Birth Control 
and all Marriage Problems from specially 
trained midwives and doctors daily (not 
Saturdays) 10 to 6 p.m. No appointments 
necessary. Also we can supply by post the 
most helpful books by the world pioneer: 
Married Love 7/6; 

| Euduring Passion 7/6: 
"| Change of Life in Men and Wemen 7/6; 
Birth Control To-day 6/0 
Postage 5d. each. 
MOTHERS CLINIC, 108, WHITFIELD 
STREET LONDON, w.i. 


you LIFE ar Character. Send birth- 
date 10s. 6¢ stam Dovctas V 
Morcan, Fairfield: Energ fa, Caerphilly, 
(Glamorgan). 


/ STLEY’S of JERMYN STREET (109), 
4 London, S.W.1 Pipe specialists 
Pipe repairs (any make) Meerschaum 
pipes, old or new, purchased. 
Byte LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own Practitioner. Details from— 
Tue Contact Lens Finance Co., 4, Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
AIR loss and scalp disorders. Consult 
Mr P. C. Boorn, Qualified Trichologist, 
| Est. 1922, 12, Clifford Street, W.1. Reg. 5660. 
I IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
} Medals, especially collections and gold. 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d 
—B. A. Seasy, Lrpv., 65, Great Portland St., 
| London, W.1. (Tel. LAN. 3677.) 
IBRARIES BOUGHT. Tue HAMMERSMITH 
; 44 Booxsnop, Beadon Rd., W.6. RIV 6807. 
1¢€ LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without 
| obligation. Registered post or personal call 
Harrops, Lrp., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234. 
‘ TAMMER or NERVOUS “Saas” 
b Remedied by Psychological Processes. 
Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for Re | 


Mr. Cuartes Seymovor, “* Ver 
| Grosevenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. Tel. 1735. 
GARDENING 
LLWOOD'S CARNATION CUT 
FLOWERS The ‘ideal gift for all 
occasions. Specially selected colours 


or 
mixed shades. Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 
quality only, the best ! Write for catalogue. 
Attwoop Bros. frp. Largest Carnation 
Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept. 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


SHOPPING BY POS’ r 


PRICOT WHOLE FRUIT JAM Just 

arrived New seasons finest South 
| African and considered the most ex- 
quisitely tasting Apricot Jam yet received 
| A special quality made from first grade 
fresh apricots and pure cane sugar only 
2 lb. tins, 6 for 20s. Original case of 24 | 
{for 78s. FOIE GRAS French, 80 per 
cent. Goose Liver. 24 oz. tins. 6 for 27s 
SHRIMPS Unadulterated, delicious and 
fresh whenever required. An outstanding 
Norwegian speciality 34 oz. tins, 6 for 
20s. OX TONGUES. 6 lb. net 72s. HAM. 
Superlative pre-war whole cooked Gammon 
8-9 lb. net 90s Immediate free delivery 
|} anywhere in the U.K.—Sxr.inc Correr 
Co., Lrp., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


\LOTTED CREAM sent by post, 9s. Ib., 
| lb. 5s.—H. Rocers, Rosnython Dairy 
Farm, St. Keverne, Helston, Cornwall. 
I UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post 
Send for our Free Price List now.—H 
Friertac, 34, Wardour Street, London, W.1 
NEW heavy off white linen lengths. 
4 yds. x 40 ins, each 19s. Post Is 
Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conway, 
Lrp (Dept. 118). 1, Stoke Newington 
Road, London, N.16 
JEW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1. Natural 
4% Shade (a) 6 x 24 in. each 17s. 6d., 
(b) 6 each 22s. 2. White 





32 it eac h- 24s I 
Lengths 6 yds. x 36 in. each 14s. 6d 
Post Is. Satisfaction or money back 
H Conway, Lp (Dept 454), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16 
panacestse. Pure White Heavy Eng- 
lish Silk 24 Panels; each panel 36 in. x 
132 in. 3 in. at top 4 panels 20s. 8 panels 
39s. 6d. Whole parachute 115s. Post and 
packing 1s. Satisfaction or money back. 
} Conway, Lrpv., (Dept. 281), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 
‘TRIPED TICKING. Waxed and feather- 
— oroof. 56 in. wide sunerh one 


rice, tu Carvon, 138. 110 MESSRS 
Eiuis & Partwens, 73, New Bond St., W.1. 
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NCONSCIOUS JOURNALISTS. y 
men and women .~ by their con- 
th possess 








FIRE! quick: 


DEADLY SERIOUS BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


*‘The Police advised us to keep 
clear until the Fire Brigade 
arrived but, recharging Nu-Swift 
four times, | saved our home 
“What a wonderful 
said the Fire Brigade. 

NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND . YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


them acceptable and well paid contributors 
of stories or articles for the Press. u 
interested write for 
vin 2 — choot 


Popular Mechanics. 


MPLOYMENT BUREAU 
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XPRESS YOURSELF 

oF "SUCCESSFUL eRe L3D.. 
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1 EFFER' Ss of Cambr idge pay 


YOUR help 
ITERARY TYPING THEIR neodl 


~hildren, who have 
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RITE FOR PROFIT «re given happiness 


tlome, which depends for its funds on thos: 
more fortunately placed-like you for instance. 
Please help us to help this little fellow and 
vver 3,000 other girls and boys in our care. 
Please send your gift NOW toThe Principal 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


65(SP) HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
BIRD-PROOF FRUIT NETS 


oe So 


Boys’ Pre-Preparatory. Entire charge under- 


OMMON ENTRANCE 


Sea and mountain air 








older students at Davis’ s, hit 
W.14. Telephone Park 


AVIES LAING AND DICK, 





cate n ri aid. 
MS. _ General Certifica TENNIS, NETS and st RROUNDS. Gell, 








SUTTON ‘Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. 


Be REGULAR 
* without EFFORT 


Here is good news for those who 
have trouble in keeping their sys- 
tems ‘regular’. 

A special laxative—‘ Mil-Par ’* is 
now on sale which will give them 
just the help they need. Actually it 
is a very fine combination of 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’* 


with a selected grade of 


MEDICINAL PARAFFIN 
* Milk of Magnesia’ i 
: unrivalled as a mild antacid-laxative. 
Together with Medicinal Paraffin it 
gives just that lubricating action 
which ensures ‘ regularity ’ without 
effort—so much better than purging. 
This is why, for instance, it has been 
found specially good for sufferers 
from hemorrhoids. 
Be regular with ‘ Mil-Par’ 





Previc us knowledge 


Seouiries and ‘applicatic ns will, 


\XPERT Postal punto for 





terested to METROPOLITAN C ¢ 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., 
7 ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
- and Art Sc ae will be awarded 
be 


nr “ial pret ference this s yea 
will ae given to st tring pl ayers, 


particulars gy apply 


LEGE, 110a, High Street, 


rhe secretarial appointments ‘to or stude nts 
of good general education 
Special courses tor Gri adiuates. 


Prospectus ‘on coerce to Hea ~ oo 
Wednesday, September 16th. 


— TUITION 


Prospectus | from c D PARKER. 


E- PREPARATORY sc HOOL Bo 5, 9 





Special coaching can be 


EFFORTLESS 
REGULARITY 


boarders 8-18. Sound co-education on broad 





vacancies in certain age groups for Se 
* Prospectus from the Headmaster. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 


* The words ‘Mil-Par’ and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
are the registered trade marks of 
The Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Company Ltd. 
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We present 
offer for land, sea and air 
travel 

Finest weather- 
proof canvas 
All-round double | 


zip 
Featherweight. 
einfeorced 
leather handle. | 
Strongly bound 





body 

Reliable pad- 
lock with leather 
luggage tag. 


1, Portman Street, 





Colours: Beige, tan, brown } 
or green. Carr 
Also in size 25°16 K £5 . 

SEND NOW! Cash with 
Satisfaction guaranteed 

Fur Coats, Silver Foxes, Capes, 











STILL 
SMOKING? 


STOP IT! 


INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER. 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100 
SAFE, SPEEDY, PERMANENT CURE 


D. P. SERVICES 


ll, Old Bond Street, London, W.! 


BARGAINS IN TRAVEL GOOns | [7 3500P., 
5%, Cash Discount on all Post Orders, 
this amazing repeat 






te 
at BARGAIN PRICES. Call or send for list. 
PORTMAN ST. TRADING CO 


London, 
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Invest with 


SAFETY 


Take no chances 

large or small invest- ¢ 
ments earn a steady 
rate of interest, tax 3 
paid, and are readily 
withdrawable. Write 

for full details today. 3 


GLOBE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established 1868 


70 High Street, Teddington 
KINgston 3166 P.B.X. 
Secretary: A.H. Rooks, F.1.4 « 
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the World: 
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BOYS, near CHELTEN- 
| NAM.—One of the finest schools in the 
1c an - Prepares boys for all public 
ls and the Royal Navy Graduate 


WENNENGTON SCHOOL, WETHERBY, 
Yorkshire. Boys and Girls, boarding, 
gnised by Ministry Ages 8-18 
mar School curriculum with unusually 
facilities for Music, Art and Crafts 
and University Entrance Well- 
nised school community, achieving 
ise, fearlessness and a high quality of 
ersonal development eadmaster 
Barnes, B.S« 


Kenneta C 
FOR SAL E 











I OWE STOPT (outskirt j lle sea 
4 90 ft rom main | Cc harming 
16th century “Oak-be amed "Deta hed House 

recs bre a room, 4 beds., bath 
all mod price £2,000.—StTaNGROOM, 


Lowestoft 

CVicHESTRAL struments reasonable 
prices.— Drage 88 Grenfell Road 

Maidenhead 


PROPERTY 
PROPERTY FOR SALE On 
of charmin Thames-side vill 
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G LYNDEBOt RNE. The Opera H 





€ a " e! 
' Contra ' 
’ a available f | 
I m per r 
GLYNDEE RNE Lewes 
80 ) Re t tree Ww 
F Jul 7 for 
7.30 (ex. Mon.) 
by Rabindranath 
year 
N t it 
Sa al R ie 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
answering these 
made through a 


The engacement of persons 


ertisements must be 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
ant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment. is excepted from 
he provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 

USTRALIAN 






BROADC ASTING COM- 
Pr r 





ISSION 








features and plays 
references 

which close on 
be addressed to 
f Administration 
Broadcasting Com- 


3 Sydney, Australia 
= AGHDAD, IRAQ. COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCE Applications are 


invited for the Proressorsuirp or Ewnc.isu 
be hl 











Candidates must qualified and 
have had experience teaching in a 
ity t is a member 
Universities of the 

Some experience 

of departmental tion will be an 
additional qual Iraq Govern- 
ment offers a s 200 re month 
(eq ivalent at rate exchange 
to £2,400 per 1 cost of living 
allowance ranging m I 120 to ID 168 
per annum The Ge vernme nt contributes 
F rofessor f his salary 

fund The Iraq Govern- 

ntract f me year in 

r renewable by mutual 
agreement annually The Government will 


fessor’s fare at 


om! end { the contractual period The 
ected candidate will be expected to 
assume his duties in Baghdad. not later 
an 26th September, 1953 Further parti- 
s may be obtained from the Cultural 
aché, Iraqi Embassy, 22, Queen's Gate, 
ndon, S.W.7, to whom also applications 
uld be submitted not later than 
isth July 





MANOR PREPARATORY | 


1953 


Fruny 3, 





ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Boarding 

4 Special Schools -¢ Head- 
master/Headmistress and Palings- 
wick House School, Jl, King Street 
Hammersmith, W.6, a b«.<;ding school for 
63 educationally sub-normal girls of secon- 
| dary age Vacancies now  for:—Head- 
mistress—Burnham Group  I1(S) Head's 
| allowance £100 plus S.S. addition and 
London Allowance and free board, lodging 
and laundry in return for duties outside 
school hours and at wee n Matron 
Experience of institutions management 
| and up-to-date methods in child care desir- 


able Inclusive scale £276 x £18—-£348 
Plus board, lodging and laundry. This is 
& permanent appointment and supersedes 
previous advertisement Persons selected 
will be appointed jointly, but independent 
applications are invited. & esbury House 





School, yston Hertfordshire, a new 
boarding school for 40 maladjusted boys 
mainly of econdary age Required in 
October 1953 Burnham 
F p (8) e £110 plus 
ddition (no London Al'owance) and 
lodging and®*laurdry in return 
outside school hours and at 
Matron Qualifications and 
as for Palingswick House Person 
will be appointed jointly and ma 

ife 


as headmaster with 








Independent applications 
urther particulars and applica- 
from th Education Officer 
n Hall, S.E.1 Persons wh 
completed applications I 
n boardin special school 
b letter Closing late 

















PERSONNEL OFFICER 
personne! officer is required 
office organisation n West 
assist the fice manacer in 
matters, in par ilar for tl 
The work includes ti 
the and th responsib 
wel , placin and bsequen 
of the personnel (numberin 
She should have an interest in 
although pr experience is 
tial since a trainin irse W 
pplican should t between 
Startin alary £412 per annum ( 
if qualifications especially suitable) 
for app tion form to B 75C 
SITUATION WANTED 
TFYRAINING COLLEGI etary (3 
5 an of exper ence Resident 
post preferred Box 671C 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
| A 
e monitom® 





Turkis! Rus 
Lithuanian, a 
reportin n 

anguagt Qu 
rrent pol 

st-hand expe 
mati n 

he ari n 





ing salary £ 
fications excepti 
increments 








Detailed 1 i t d INTMENTS 
Orricer, Broad ing se, London, W.1, 
marked L.M. Spt.”’ within a week For 
acknowledgement please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope 





I ONDON MUSEUM 
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GRADE 

missioners a 
invite app 

ye at least 22 July, 
1953; extension lar servi “a in H.M 
Forces, and up to tw ears for other Forces 
service c andi dates should normally 
possess (or in in the summer of 53) 
a University ree (preferably in history 
or classics) The main < will be con- 
cerned with the early archaeological collec- 
tions (Prehistoric - Roman) Inclusive 
salary Men £385 (age 22) to £58 
Women £379 (age 22) to £490 Then 
to scale £628-£786 (men) £533- £655 
(women Starting salary according to age 
up to £495 (men), £467 (women) at age 
26 Application forms from Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4223/53 


To be returned by 23rd July, 1953 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


T RITISH LIFE. Arts Council Exhi -- 
New BURLINGTON Gat 

Burlington Street, W.1 

Mons., Weds., Fris., 

Thurs., 10-8. Admission Is 

JPORmISHING TO A FIGURE. Furnished 
rooms designed to help those with 

limited budgets.—Heat & Son, 196, Totten- 


10-6, Tues. and 





ham Court Road, W.1 

CG Atmaaonovce yen till 4th August 
Graham Sutherland yen till 9th 

August Council Exhibitions Tate 

GALLERY Mon., Fri Sat., 10-6., ues 

Wed., Thur 10-9 indays 2-6 Admis- 


sion ls. t each exhibition 


EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton S5t., 
4W.1 Selected A ae h Paintings XIX 
|} and XX Century. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 


the beginning | 





GALLERIES eicester Sq 
Epstein, Simon Bussy 


EICESTER 
44 Exhibitions 











Derek Hill, Mary Potter. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
Last three days 

Sa GH 17-18 Old Bond S&t., 

w.l Mary Cassa 1845-1927) 25 

paintings and pastels First London Ex- 
hibition Daily 10-5.30, 8 10-12.30 
YSELECTED English 19th Cer Paint- 
LS ings at Green & Abbott 5, St. George 
Street, W.1 July 1 


second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23 1896 “ yhliched by THE 
3221 Printed in Great Britain by Georce Berrince & Co Lrp., 36-37 S$ a he London 
annum Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 2d.; Canada (Canacd ‘agazine Post) 





| OYAL TOMBS AT WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY An Exhibition of Photo- 

| graphs Arts Councm. Gattery, 4, St. 
James's Square, | S.W.1 Closes 4th July. 

ri., Sat., 10 Admission free. 

| oe IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. 

Exhibition of Original Drawings by 
Robert and James Adam Admission free 

Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6. 210 bus 
from Archway or Golders Green Stns. (367.) 
HE ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON, 

} will i 


be CLOSED to_ the 
26th July, owing to the U.N 
Conference being held there 
WV BITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Thon 








Rowlandson (1756—1827) Draw 
and ee s and James Gillray 
1815) loured Engravin Ss Daily 
Sundays ne d Mondays 


ACCOM MODATION 


ouple 





All 
town 23 
nished, part 
Box 674C. 


ACCOMMODA TION WANTED 
yy — Flat r Rooms required 

for lady writer Quiet house, London 
area Write 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


Q ELECT Town and Country furni 4 
accommodation supplied and required 


Box 670C 


postal 


dation 1u | 


Tue Linx Br al tccleston Street, 
S.W.1 SLOane 
HOL ID AYS AND TOURS 
lay value in Switzer- 
a ) countries write 
t wiss Hore. Pian 
ent St W.l 





1 Continental Offices 
AGENCY. By appoint. 
vernment 
Zone 





TYR! A HOLIDAY 
Sh the G 


vince of Styri Brit 















14 ¢ ns a. inclu 
and board 
hotel yne et ticket 
granted 4 
pers f lustrated 
Sty AGEN 220 
K or I 1 w 
1541/2 
HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
; ae Ss Tue UPptanns 
4 Here wnere the poet Crabbe nce 
l a us livin Not 
Jue Hou i 4 
€ D s, fi t nd s a 

$ Te 15¢ A. ( I 1- 
mended 

NGLESEY. Cemaes Ba} nant G t 
4 House Oo ] r the sea Modern 
amenities H & wa GREE { 
Tel C.B. 274 


A PPLEBY 
4A Hotel ¢ 


Fishing, Gol! Bs. ¢ 
ents specia ate A.A 








: 

] ETWEEN ,Penn nes and 
fect hol 

10use mi 

harges YEALAND MANOR 


Connaught Court w 
Clift. Tel 1944 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
tting Green, Garages. 
er 7-9 gns. inclusive 
r good food, comfort, 
stay at the RED 


T OURNEMOUTH 


front Gardens, P 
Superlative ! 

(CANTERBU RY 

pleasant sur 














House, London R nterbury. Tel. 3578. 
EVON. Coompe Cross Hore1 Edge of 
D | Dartmoor ideal touring centre, easy 
distance from sea, excellent food, comfort, 
secluded garden Bove Tracey 217611 
YOATHLAND, North Yorkshire Moors. 
W Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of 
real country and the heather. Super com- 
fort home cooking i. & c. water, electric 
fires and bedside lights all rooms Village 
served buses and trains 
¥OOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 
G over be! places throughout Britain 
which serve good m at a reasonable 
price, in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1953-54 
Entirely revised and much enlarged, but 






still 5s. from all Booksellers Published 


by Cassext & Co., 37, St Andrews Hill, 
London C4 

K ENT.—Paying Guests received; small 

well appointed country house. Quiet, 

restful. Buses pass.—Greenways, Benenden. 

AKES. Charm ld mans., beaut. view. 

4 Mod. convs. Mod. terms.—Crorr Horst. 


Ambleside 2334 
I ITTLE GUIDE t 
4 Hotels, Farms 


Britain's Village Inns, 
Guesthouses, 3s. 64., 








postage 3d.—S. P. Hitton, 45, Fleet Bt ° 
Torquay 
i] YE. The Hope Anchor —- A.C., AA, 
approved Licensed Superb pos bs) 
in a lovely itre ideal for Summe! ile 
d — s Rye 2216 
YHE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn- 
wall Perfect for a restful holiday. 
Every comfort in a charming old-world 





Directly faci 
ficent cliff and country walks ng 
centre. Broch. on request. Terms 6-74 «ns. 
wet SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, 

near Storrington;: Downland country 


setting 





7 acres grounds; indoor and outdoor amuse- 
ments: 11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed. Goo 
holiday centre. Long-term guests welcomed. 


Stn. Pulborough est Chiltington 2257 





Spectatror Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
E.1 Subscription Rate to any address in 
id.—Friday, July 3, 1953. 

















